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CHARACTERISTIC NOTICE OF THE LATE THOMAS WELMAN, Esa. 
Of Poundisford Park, Somerset : 


WITH AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF HIS MATERNAL ANCESTORS, 


Ir must be evident to every one 
familiar with dissenting biography, 
that it is very imperfectly sup- 
plied with memorials of those emi- 
nent laymen, who by their rank or 
fortune, their learning or talents, 
their piety or usefulness, have 
conferred distinguished benefits 
upon the cause of nonconformity, 
and greatly promoted the interests 
of the generation with which they 
lived. Without undertaking to 
assign reasons for this singular 
fact, and which every one in- 
terested in nonconformist _his- 
tory must deplore, we feel that it 
is one object of our journal to 
prevent the recurrence of such 
ungenerous neglect, and to gather 
up even biographical fragments of 
such men, rather than permit their 
disinterested devotedness to the 
noble cause of Christian liberty to 
be forgotten. 

In times Jike these, when dis- 


senting churches are called to wit-. 


ness the occasional defection of 


their opulent members, under the 
influence of motives which we wish 
may bear the scrutiny of the Om- 
niscient Judge; in times, too, 
when the love of this present 
evil world has withered much 
of the piety, and more of the 
principles of some who yet linger 
in our camp; in such times it is 
a gratifying, though melancholy 
duty to record the steadfast prin- 
ciples and unshaken piety of such 
dissenters as Thomas Welman. 

*¢ Among the faithless, faithful. - - - 

ee crccedcccbsccocccece Unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

His loyalty he kept, his love his zeal ; 
Nor numbers, nor examples with him 

wrought, 
To swerve from truth, or change his 
constant mind.” 

The pamphlets which are men- 
tioned at the foot of this page, are 
the principal sources of the in- 
formation which we possess re- 
specting this gentleman, and there- 
fore much regret that they are very 
deficient in facts and dates.* 





* “A Cursory View of the Lives of the Rev. Jonathan Hanmer, A.M. and the 
Rev. John Hanmer, A.M. with the Times in which they lived : in Seven Familiar 
Letters to Thomas Welman, Esq. of Poundisford Park, near bros by H. W. 


Gardiner.” —“ The Servant of God, and of his Generation, a Discourse 


elivered at 


Fulwood, near Taunton, on occasion of the universally lamented Decease of 


Thomas Welman, 


. of Poundisford Park, Somersetshire, by Thomas Golding.” — 


“‘ The Character Privilege of the Faithful: being the Substance of a Sermon 


preated on Occasion of the Death of the late Thomas Welman, 
tion of Protestant Dissenters meeting at the Independent 
omas Collins Hine.” 


ark, before a Congr: 
Chapel, Ilminster, by 
NO. 56, VOL, XIII. 


Esq. of Poundisford 
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The Rev. Thomas Golding 
having lived as Chaplain for 
nearly twenty-eight years under 
the hospitable roof, and in the 
uninterrupted oe of the 
deceased, must have been able 
to have furnished a biographical, 
as well as characteristic sketch of 
Mr. Wellman, which should have 
been appended to the funeral 
sermon, if he did not choose to 
embody it with the discourse 
before us, 

If our readers, therefore, do not 
obtain all the historical information 
concerning the Welman family they 
could desire, we have only to ex- 
press our regret that the publica- 
tions before us do not supply them. 

The maternal ancestors of Mr. 
Welman, who for five generations 
have been distinguished by their 
high respectability in society, and 
their eminent usefulness in the 
church, have not been so neglect- 
ed, and Messrs. Gardiner and 
Golding have both furnished par- 
ticulars which will be interesting 
to our readers, and which we shall 
employ at some length, before we 
notice the character of the late 
Mr. Welman. 

«« The first of these was JoHN 
STRANGE, Esq. an eminent mer- 
chant, and most faithful magis- 
trate of Bideford, in Devonshire. 
The piety and benevolence of 
this gentleman was beyond ex- 
ample. After many eminent ser- 
vices rendered to his generation, 
he fell a sacrifice to his benevolent 
efforts on its behalf. At the time 
of the plague in 1646, the Mayor 
having shamefully left the place, 
without a proper person to keep 
the peace, mal support the civil 
power, Mr. Strange, who had 


three times filled that office before, 
was chosen by the people to offi- 
ciate in his stead: and though he 
visited great numbers of the sick, 
saw them taken care of, afd at- 
tended the funerals of many who 
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died, without receiving the least 
infection during the whole of. this 
dreadful disorder; yet, as soon as 
the plague ceased, and the people 
were restored to health, he him- 
self sickened and died, at the 
age only of fifty-six.”—Golding’s 
Sermon. 

The Rev. JoNATHAN HAN- 
MER, who married Mr. Strange’s 
daughter, ‘‘was born in Barn- 
staple, in or about 1605, and 
studied at Emanuel College, ia 
the University of Cambridge, 
where he took the degree of M.A. 
and was ordained priest, in St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 
in 1632. He was first presented 
to the living of Instow, and 
afterwards to the vicarage of 
Bishop’s Tawton, with the lecture- 
ship of Barnstaple, which latter 
situations he held, and regularly 
officiated in those churches, until 
he was silenced and superseded 
by the Act of Uniformity. He 
was a fine scholar, and consi- 
dered one of the most able and 
eloquent preachers in that part 
of the country. If he was not 
like a sun in the centre of the 
system, he was at least a star 
of considerable magnitude and 
brilliancy. His arrangement, elo- 
cution, and affectionate simplicity, 
charmed and delighted his hearers ; 
he was a scribe well instructed in 
the kingdom of heaven ; a spiritual 
householder, who brought forth 
out of his treasure things both new 
and old. Doctor Calamy has in- 
formed us that he had many seals 
to his ministry; and frequently re- 
ceived letters of thanks from per- 
sons who had heard him preach. 
His lectures in Barnstaple, says 
the same author, were greatly 
thronged, vast numbers repairing 
to them from all parts round the 
town; some who lived many miles 
distant, and among the rest divers 
persons of character and distinc- 
tion, and he was endeared to the 
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posrls, both of the higher and 
0 


wer ranks in life.” 

The following letter from good 
Bishop Hall, requesting him to 
preach at his Lordship’s visita- 
tion, and Mr. Hanmer’s quaint 
and modest reply, will interest 
our readers, 


* Salutem in Christo,—I have ap- 
pointed my triennial visitation, and in- 
tend (God willing) to visit in person. 
I have made choice of you to preach 
at Barnstable, on Wednesday, being the 
thirtieth day of March, I pray therefore 
prepare yourself to do it. In expecta- 
tion whereof i sign myself, 


Your loving Friend and Diocesan, 


** Jos. Exon. 


“ From my Palace in Exon, 
Feb, 13, 1635.” 


“Most Reverend Diocesan,—I re- 
ceived letters, bearing date the thirteenth 
of February, wherein your Lordship is 
pleased to injoin me to preach at your 
personal visitation at Barnstable, the 
thirtieth of March next. How willing I 
am to do your Lordship service, I wish 
I had wherein to make it appear; but 
how unworthy this way, both my years 
and abilities do plainly declare. My 
answer is required by your Lordship, 
which casteth itself into a petitionary 
form. My humble suit unto your Lord- 
ship is, if not an absolute acquittance, 
yet at least a reprieve for this time. 
{ desire not a quietus est, (for your 
Lordship’s commands shall ever find me 
a willing servant) only at present a 
pe a ge To promote which request 
of mine, I shall entreat your Lordship 
to consider (omit my present weak- 
ness and indisposition of body) how 
many of my worthy brethren in the 
ministry there are, whose shoulders are 
far more fit for this burden ; at whose 
feet it would become me to sit. And 
withal it is no longer since than the 
Archdeacon’s last visitation, that I (sed 
quam imper!) was this way employed. 
I beseech your Lordship to Ey on my 
boldness in this my plea. the rea- 
sonableness of the request puts me into 
this course. I shall readily submit to 
your Lordship’s determination and dis- 
pose of me, whether by a ratification or 
nullity of your Lordship’s former in- 
junction. This latter is much desired 


" 
re uoaeat. adic rie a 
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may not be granted) but have the utmost 
of my endeavours: for I am, 
“ Your Lordship’s 
“ in all duty to be commanded, 
“J. H.” 
Gardiner’s Cursory View.—pp. 6,7. 


The Rev. Martin Blake, at that 
time the Vicar of Barnstaple, ap- 
pears to have been a worthy man, 
but having taken part with the 
royalists in defence of that town, 
was voted a delinquent, and sus- 

ended from his living. Sir H. 
Waller wrote to the Committee of 
Sequestration on his behalf, and 
testified that he had received 
great spiritual comfort from him, 
and assured them of his great zeal 
for God’s people, and that he 
was singularly, truly, and power- 
fully godly.”* Such a man could 
not fail to respect Mr. Hanmer as 
his fellow-labourer, and when the 
ejectment of 1662 removed him, 
and many of his brethren, from 
their spheres of usefulness, Mr. 
Blake did not hesitate to say 
to several of them who lived 
in the town, ‘‘ My heart bleeds 
whenever I see you, to think that 
such worthy persons should be 
silenced and cast out, and your 
places filled up by such as are 
sadly ignorant and scandalous.” 

«¢ After Mr. Hanmer had been 
silenced and superseded for non-r 
conformity, his friends pressed 
around him to testify their affec- 
tionate attachment to his person 
and ministry, and to express their 
determination to share with him in 
his future sufferings, and to solicit 
his kind and tender sympathy to- 
wards them, as sheep deprived of 
their shepherd, who had been so 
unexpectedly torn from them ; and 
if possible, to devise some method 
by which they might place them- 
selves once more under his pas- 
toral care. This induced him to 





* Walker’s Sufferings of the Clergy, 
Part II. p. 195. 
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attempt the formation of a Chris- 
tian church and congregation, 
upon the principles of voluntary 
association; and for their mutual 
agreement and edification, he drew 
up a confession of faith, with re- 
gulations for their future conduct; 
which were acceded to by the 
whole congregation. The con- 
fession of faith is quite in unison 
with the doctrinal articles of the 
Church of England, and the 
standards of the Church of Scot- 
land, The other part of the do- 
cument runs thus :— 


“ The manner of forming Society, or 
Church of Christ, in Barnstaple, by the 
Rev. Jonathan Hanmer. 


1, No formality to be required or 
used, other than such as may be plainly 
gathered from the word of God, or the 
nature of the work. 

xpi 2s rs pas 2 ee sap of oo to be 
e seriously assented unto, 
ditenaien. sia 

** 3. Each person to engage to walk 
in all the ordinances of Christ, as also 
to attend church meetings, whenever any 
weighty or necessary occasions may re- 
quire it, unless some special reasons may 
prevent their attendance. 

“4. To give up themselves to the 
Lord to be his, and have him for their 
God ; to their officers for guidance ; and 
to each other, to walk in Christian 
charity as brethren. 

6, Their visiting to be by their own 
desire or free consent. 


“ The yap sere, + requisite in those that 


1. To have a competent knowledge 
of the necessary and fundamental truths 
of Christianity, and to be able to give 
some tolerable account of them. 

“2. To be in conversation blameless, 
and free from scandal, that they may not 
blemish, but adorn the Christian cha- 


racter. 
“ 3, To be conscientious in the daily 
je of religious duties, personal 


“4. To take special care for the due 
observance of the Lord’s day, both by 
themselves, and those under their charge. 


«| “ The Pastor’s Duty to the People. 


1. To watch over and feed the flock, 
and administer all the ordinances for 
their edification. Acts xx. 28. ‘ Take 
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heed to yourselves, and to all the flock 


over which the Holy Ghost hath. made 
you overseers, to feed the church of 
God, which he hath purchased with his 
own blood.’ Eph. iv. 12; 2 Tim. iv. 2; 
1 cee v. ha RB Sa 

“2. To bee es to the 
in and out fer yr 1 Peter v. 
2,3. ‘ Feed the flock of God, which is 
among you, taking the oversight thereof, 
not by constraint, but willingly ; not for 
filthy lucre, but of a ready mind. 
Neither as being lords over God’s 
heritage, but being ensamples to the 
flock.” 1 Tim. iv. 12; 1 Thess. v. 12. 

“ 3. To govern with other elders, ad- 
mitting, conferring, admonishing, and 
ejecting members, using their authority 
for edification. Heb. xiii. 17. ‘ Obey 
them that have the rule over you, and 
submit yourselves; for they watch for 
your souls, as they that must give ac- 
count.” 1 Thess. v. 12; 1 Tim. v.17; 
2 Cor. x. 8. 


“ The Duty of People to their Pastors. 


1. Toesteem them in love. 1 Thess. 
v. 12, 13. * And we beseech you, breth- 
ren, to know them which labour amon; 
you, and are over you in the Lord, an 
admonish you ; and to esteem them very 
highly in love, for their work’s sake.’ 
1 Tim. iv. 17. 

“2. To obey them in all things essen- 
tial to their improvement in practical 

iety. Heb. xiii. 17. ‘ Obey them that 
ave the rule over you, and submit your- 
selves,’ &c. 2 Thess. iii. 6. 13, 14. 

** 3. To provide for them, and encou- 
rage them in their work, by being 
teachable, tractable, fruitful, and stable 
in their profession. 1 Cor. ix. 7. 14; 
Rom. i. 13 ; 1 Thess. iii. 8. 

“4. To keep their station, not en- 
croaching upon their officers, but leave 
their work assigned them. There are 
teachers and taught, governors and go- 
verned, in the Christian church, 1 Tim, 
lii. 5, 6,7. 15. 


“ Their Duty towards each other, and to all 
Mankind, 


“1. To edify, admonish, exhort, coun- 
sel, and comfort one another. Rom. 
xv. 14. ‘And I myself also am _ per- 
suaded of you, my brethren, that ye also 
are full of goodness, filled with all know- 
ledge, able also to admonish one another.’ 
1 v.11; Jude20. To watch over 
one another, to bear with the weak, to 


pass by infirmities, to forgive offences, 
to restore such as may fall, to compas- 
sionate the afflicted, to relieve the ne- 
cessitous, to comfort the distressed 


to 
live in harmony and affection, and he 
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ready to und reproach and persecu- 
tion for Christ and is truth. 

‘* 2. To walk wisely and circumspectly. 
Eph. v. 15. 

“3. To be blameless and inoffensive. 
Phil. ii, 10. 15. 

© 4, To make humility conspicuous in 
all their carriage. 1 Peter v. 10. 

“5. To exercise charity towards all, 
and remember its properties. ‘To own 
what is in any, and seek the good 
of all. Col. iii. 14; 1 Cor. xiii. 4 7. 

“6. To live in the strict and constant 
observance of those golden rules, laid 
down in Matt. vii. 12; Phil. iv. 8. 

** 7, To avoid a censorious disposition ; 
not to be over rigid, but to fail rather in 
defect than excess. Matt. vii. 1, 2; 
John vii. 24; 1 Cor. iv. 5; James iv, 
11, 12. 

“<8. To approve grace before gifts, but 
duly to esteem both ; not toadmire men’s 
persons, but pay due respect to all. 
1 Cor. xii. 2; Jude 16. 


“* Some additional general Directions. 

“*1. Lay no more stress on things in 
reference to church communion, than 
you ought. Rom. xiv. 1. 4. 

“* 2. Straiten not the visible church of 
Christ, nor blot any out of this catalogue 
who acknowledge Christ, and do not 
contradict their profession. Isa. xlviii. 
18, 19. 

%< 3. Be not contentious and pertina- 
cious about such things, wherein good 
men may differ, nor make such opinions 
the matter of your ordinary discourse, 
but such things as are profitable to edify 
in saving knowledge, faith, and holiness. 
ew xiv. 18,19; Eph. iv, 29; 1 Tim. 
. 4, 5. 

** 4, All corruptions of Christianity do 
not unchurch reformed societies of 
Christians, nor render them unfit for 
communion, unless they require an own- 
ing and practice of their corruptions, in 
order to communion with them. Rom, 
xiv. 3. 

‘¢ 5. All the reformed churches, there- 
fore, are to be accounted churches of 
Christ, and not to be withdrawn from, 
without due reflection and much consi- 
deration. Divisions are evils to be la- 
mented, and blemishes to be healed, and 
the promoters of them to be avoided. 
Rom. xvi. 17; 1 Cor. i.10, 11. 

“6, The names of distinction ought 
not to be retained, either for reproach, 
or to keep Christians at a distance, 
where there is no sufficient cause for it, 
nor ought communion to be denied to 
each other occasionally, on account of 
these names and distinctions, or diffe- 
rences in the Christian church. The 
union of all such is most desirable, and 
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ought to be encouraged to the atmost, 
oeiding no small vores | and strength 
to our common Christianity; therefore 
prize unity, and press after it in all the 
churches, as commendable and praise- 
worthy. Rom. xiv. 9. 

‘¢7, All Christian duties are to be per- 
formed to each other by divine authority, 
nor may we think ourselves obliged only 
to those of our own society or party. 
St. Paul said to the Corinthians,—Is 
Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for 
you? 1 Cor. i. 13.”--Cursory View, 
pp. 22—27. 


‘“* How long he continued with, 
and presided over, this newl 
gathered flock, is uncertain ; ale 
though they had the benefit of his 
instructions and pastoral admoni- 
tions, either in person, or by letter, 
to the end of his life. For some 
time they assembled in a private 
malt office, or warehouse, for fear 
of spies and informers, who had 
every encouragement to inform 
against them, as an illegal assem- 
bly, who had placed themselves 
without the pale of the Constitu- 
tion, and deserved to be punished 
for their contumacy, like the first 
Christians within the Roman Em- 
pire. Mr. Hanmer was frequently 
compelled to leave them, in order 
to avoid a prison, on account of 
the Oxford Five Mile Act; but 
they had the benefit of his 
counsel, his prayers, and his ex- 
ample, constantly before them, 
which they highly prized, and 
from which they derived fresh 
courage and strength for their 
Christian warfare. Jn their hole 
and corner meetings for prayer 
and exhortation (as they would 
be sarcastically termed in this 
enlightened age), they hung their 
harps upon the willows, and to 
prevent observation, singing of 
psalms was studiously avoided, 
and they had two or more con- 
fidential friends on the look out, 
to give the signal of alarm, that 
should the enemy approach from 
one street, they might escape 
through another. In those days 
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it was highly necessary for them 
to watch as well as pray, that their 
persons might be protected, that 
fine and imprisonment might not 
be their portion, and prove their 
ruin. Mr. Hanmer’s connection 
with his people was only dissolved 
by the stroke of death, at the age 
of eighty-one, on the 16th of 
December, 1687. After all his 
trials and privations, he died in 
peace, rejoicing in hope, in the 
place of his nativity, and the 
principal scene of his labours, 
and was succeeded by his son 
John, who afforded him consider- 
able assistance during the last 
years of his life.” 

The Rev. JonN HANMER, a 
son of the preceding minister, was 
born in 1642, and became the ob- 
ject of his father’s educational and 
devout solicitude. He was sent 
early to Cambridge, whither his 
fond parent followed him by his 
prayers and re admoni- 
tions. Mr. Gardiner has given the 
public some specimens of his 
truly paternal epistles, in addition 
to the extracts which Dr. Calamy 
published. The first of these 
contains so much that is truly 
valuable, that we are constrained 
to transcribe it for the benefit of 

oung ministers, to whom the 
ints it contains cannot fail to be 
useful. 


‘Thou, my son, know thou the God 
of thy father, and serve him with a per- 
fect heart, and a willing mind, &c.; 
love him with all thy heart and soul, 
and strength, and cleave to him with 

rpose of heart; and show thy love in 
sot his commandments, for behold 
what manner of love he hath bestowed 
on thee, and always remember what 
great things he hath done for thee. Be 
holy, hate all manner of evil, press after 
holiaess for thy God is holy; keep thy 
heart with all diligence, and beg a new 
heart, and let not any vain thoughts, or 
vile affections lodge, or be harboured 
therein; reserve it for God as a temple 
for his Holy Spirit. 1 Cor. iii. 16, 17. 
* Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God, and that the Spirit of God 
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dwelleth in you? if any man defile the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy ; 
for the temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are.’ 

** Pray continually, that is upon all 
occasions, through faith in Christ, feel- 
ingly sensible of thy spiritual wants, and 
fervently for his blessing. It is prayer 
that must bring in every blessing—for 
this hath the promise. Never enter thy 
study, or set about any duty, but re- 
member to lift up thy heart to the Lord. 
Luther got more by prayer than study ; 
I charge thee neglect it not. Frequent 
public prayers daily at the chape!, and 
your tutor’s chamber; be exemplary for 
seriousness, diligence, and constancy in 
this way, and carefully observe what 
answers God bestows, and be sure to 
return Him thanks and praise. 

* Let the word of Christ be thy de- 
light—study it daily and diligently, be 
familiarly acquainted with it, and let it 
dwell richly in thee, that thou mayest 
open thy mouth with wisdom, that th 
words may be gracious, seasoned wi 
salt, tending always to edification; out 
of the abundance of the heart, stored 
with heavenly knowledge and grace, let 
thy mouth speak to the glory of God, and 
the good oF ¢ others. Biblia lecta placent 
decies repetita placebunt. Seriously medi- 
tate upon the word, especially some 
choice passages thereof, and compare 
thy heart and ways with it; and let it 
exercise its authority over thee ; it will 
make thee wise unto salvation, and 
thoroughly furnish thee to every good 
werk. 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 

“ Remember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy ; to sanctify it, let it be accounted 
thy best day; and so improve it, that 
thy soul may long for, and welcome it ; 
get thy heart into a suitable frame for 
its duties; ask it of God, and take pains 
for it, and let it be thy delight; spend 
the whole either in public or private 
duties—it will be as heaven to thee, when 
God shall make thee upright herein. 

*¢ Enquire after, and diligently attend 
upon, the most lively, plain, and pro- 
fitable ministry; tremble at the word, 
receive it as from God, and beg of him 
to teach thee to profit, seconding with 
his blessing, and setting home his truth 
by his Spirit. The Sabbath well-spent 
and improved, will sweeten the other 
days, and enable thee to make the best 
use of them. . 

“ Have the grace of humility in high 
esteem; Prov. xv. 33. Labour to be 
eminent for its shining forth in all th 
carriage ; James iv. 6. ‘ God resiste 
the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble.’ 

** Honour and respect your superiors, 
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be loving, affable, and courteous to all, 
but love most where you see most of 
God and Christ, and choose such for 
your companions; as for such as are 
profane and foolish, shun them, and have 
no familiarity with them ; you can ex- 
pect no from such brambles, but 
may meet with much harm if you do not 
avold them, 

“ Remember every day, you are sent 
to Cambridge to study, that by getting 
knowledge, and being furnished with 
learning, you may prove a useful man, 
when God shall call you forth to service, 
that you may be a choice instrument for 
his glory, and the good of souls, to your 
unspeakable joy in the day of account. 
Attend it therefore as your proper work ; 
be diligent—this will richly furnish you, 
having a promised blessing; whereas 
slothfulness and idleness is accompanied 
by penury and want; inure yourself to 
labour from the beginning, and it will 
become sweet and delightful in time; 
and remember, that a few years well 
spent now, will bring in and store you 
with that which will make you useful 
all your days, and acceptable to God and 
man ; but the first season being neglected 
and squandered away, will an irre- 
parable loss, never to be recovered. 

“In your studies be ego | and me- 
thodical, not confused, for order will be 
a great help therein, and facilitate your 
work ; therefore rise early, and you gain 
the day ; and let that art which shall be 
your present business, have the most of 
your time and pains spent therein. 
Affect not to read many authors, but 
inquire after the best in every science, 
the most full and approved, and let them 
be well and thoroughly studied, and you 
will surely attain what you aim at; let 
others be read, by the bye, and as your 
time will give you leave; but be sure 
you labour to understand your author 
thoroughly, else your labour is lost ; and 
what ifficult passages you meet with, 
observe them, and make use of others to 
unfold them. 

** Be constant and diligent in your 
studies, and in time your stock of know- 
ledge will be considerable. By making 
daily proficiency your success will be 
certain.—Nulla dies sine lined. 

* Do not neglect frequent meditation ; 
allow some time to der, to recollect, 
and weigh what you have read ; this will 
digest it, and make it your own. Also, 
conference with others; be free in this 
way—communication of studies is a great 
way of improvement. By teaching or 
imparting to others, you will learn and 
make what you have, more your own. 

“I charge you to spend some time at 
the Greek every day; read some good 
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author, and observe the grammatical 
criticisms you meet with, and write 
them down. Go over Homer first; but 
always the Greek Testament; let it 
never be from you, but be as exact in 
it as you can, and take notice of words, 
phrases, and expressions that are more 
than ordinary, and let me have an ac- 
count in your letters what you 
make. Also give a little time to the 
Hebrew ; although but a verse or two 
at a time at first, you will so keep what 
you have, and add to your stock; be 
doing still, and you will be able to do 
more; labour by use and practice to 
express your mind well and elegantly 
in the Latin, It is exceeding com- 
mendable to be able to speak and write 
in the most proper and significant words 
and phrases, and let what you do in 
this way be adorned with the flowers of 
rhetoric, without affectation, and give 
life to what you do by quickness of con- 
ception, for dulness and flatness of mat- 
ter will distaste your auditors. Among 
other authors, read as most profita- 
ble, Cicero, Seneca, and Plutarch’s 
morals. 

“* Be sure to write much, and write 
fair, that you may peruse it with more 
delight. Let not any worthy and useful 

e in any author, without being 
recorded. Observe this course from the 
beginning, and in time you will have a 
rich storehouse. But withal, see that 
you make the best and utmost use of 
your memory ; use will confirm it. La- 
bour to speak slow and deliberate, giving 
every syllable its value and distinct 
sound, and learn to vary the tones of 
your voice as the subject may require ; 
pronunciation is the best part of an orator. 
Strive to be a good orator, and an exact 
logician ; imitate Tully as near as you 
can, and for this end read him often 
and write like him, Esteem your tutor’s 
love, and consider how much it concerns 
you by your behaviour to secure it, that 
it may continue and increase ; how much 
doth it concern you to look to your 
business that you may answer expecta- 
tion ; so will you occasion a pa your 
tutor, joy to your ents an nds 
and bring aale to God, which should 
chiefly prevail with you. O remember! 
what sweet fruit you will reap from a 
few years well spent, wherein you may 
gain and lay up that which will make 
you serviceable all your days. G 
not pains and industry ; it is your daty, 
and the issue will be such as will sweeten 

our future life, and make you amiable 
in the eyes of God and men : the loss of 
time will be irrecoverable, and the re- 
membrance of it exceedingly bitter ; 
time and opportunity are precious ta- 











lents, account them so, and improve 
ingly, which the Lord he 
4 to do for a te we _ wr 
graciously ngs for 
good to you, even beyond what you 
could have looked for ; see his fatherly 
providence and care over you hitherto; 
rejoice in it and bless his name; love 
eee gens beerhyane live to him ; 
do not all dispensations in bringing 
you where you are, speak the language 
of love, that he may fit you to be a 
special instrument for anys Look 
on this as the purpose of God in his 
merciful dealings with you in bringing 
‘ou thither, and act accordingly. He 
hath brought you to study, apply your- 
self to it with a si eye to his glory, 
and acquaint thyself more with him, 
and so good shall come unto thee. Get 
what you go for, through a blessing upon 
your labours, and you shall still find me 
father. Read and 


21, 22; Tit. ii. 11, 12; Rom. xiii. 12, 13. 
Consider what I say, and the Lord give 
thee understanding in all things.”— 


Cursory View, pp. 8—14. 

He obtained a scholarship in 
1659, and continued to prosecute 
his studies at Cambridge till after 
1664, and is said to have had 
several offers of preferment in the 
church, could he have complied 
with the Actof Uniformity. Not 
being able to do this with a good 
conscience, he left the University, 
resided for some time at Tangier 
Park, with Sir Thomas Hook, 
Bart. near Basingstoke, and after- 
wards with Elford, Esq. at 
Bickham, in Buckland, where, by 
the amiableness of his temper, the 
extent of his erudition, his po- 
lished manners, and unaffected 
piety, he was held in high esteem, 

y all who had the pleasure of his 
friendly intercourse. 

He still felt a warm attachment 
to the North of Devon, and at 
length determined to make Barn- 
staple his fixed residence, where 
he enjoyed the society of his 
father, with several other ejected 
ministers, in private; for, in truth, 
these individuals were proscribed 
by the laws of the country from 
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appearing in or near any corporate 
town or city. 

In the midst of difficulties the 
most distressing, and dangers the 
most appalling, they ventured to 
meet for social worship and spiri- 
tual improvement, although it was 
frequently in small numbers, Such 
meetings must have been pecu- 
liarly solemn and impressive, when 
they considered their liability to 
be sent to prison the next hour, 
for pean together in this 
manner. 

It appears that Mr. Hanmer 
was about twenty-six years of age 
when he Pi ag on the ministry. 
His professional exercises were 
by no means stated, until 1682, 
when he was ordained in private, 
by Messrs. Palmer, Peard, and 
Berry ; having accepted an invita- 
tion from the congregation in his 
native town, to become their 
stated pastor and overseer, which 
he accepted, and in this situation 
he laboured among them with all 
diligence, affection, and fidelity, 
until he was incapacitated by a 
ars seizure, which at length 

astened his dissolution, July 
19th, 1707, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his age. 

Amongst the earliest and warm- 
est friends of the Hanmers in Barn- 
or": was a gentleman of piety 
and wealth, named TRISTRAM, 
who expended considerable sums 
of money in the support of non- 
conformity, and even suffered im- 
pempesrent for his efforts to up- 
old it. 

Nothing daunted by the sacri- 
fices he made in such a cause, 
he saw, with satisfaction, his son 
united to the only daughter of the 
Rev. John Hanmer, a woman 
whose praise was in all the 
western churches for her fervent 

iety towards God, her ardent 
ove of the truth, and her sincere 
devotedness to every good work. 
This excellent lady cherished 
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the greatest solicitude for the 
spread of divine truth, and was 
delighted to hear, by the letters 
of her friends, of its progress, 
Amongst her correspondents was 
that excellent man, the Rev. 
Risdon Darracott, who was styled 
by Mr. Whitfield, The Star in the 
West. In his life by Dr. Bennet, 
there are one or two interesting 
letters addressed by that devoted 
minister to this venerable woman, 
who now resided at Poundisford 
Park, with Mr. Welman, who had 
married her beloved daughter. 

The following extract from one 
of those letters, will prove how 
highly he valued their friendship : 
‘‘T have many friends, and such 
as are the Lord’s: among whom I 
think myself particularly honour- 
ed, and would be very thankful, 
in having such valuable ones as 
Madam Tristram, Mr. Welman, 
and his lady. Nor do I doubt 
I shall ever lose such friendship 
for my warmest regards for Christ, 
when I have reason to believe he 
is so precious to their souls. As 
for you, dear Madam, (Mrs. 
Tristram) you have long shown, 
and, oh, may you yet much longer, 
a becoming zeal for Christ; and 
may your spirit breathe in your 
latest posterity. May none of the 
dear family of Poundisford be 
ever ashamed of Christ, or ever 
backward to bear their testimony 
to his glorious, though in the eyes 
of the world, despised interest. 
But may the line of Welman, 
as well as that of Hanmer and 
Tristram, make a bright figure at 
the right hand of Christ in the 
great day, for their warm and 
zealous attachment to him and to 
his interest here below.”* 

This devoted lady died Oct. 4, 
1757, in the 70th year of her 
age, and the Rev. J. Pearsal, of 

* The Star in the West; being Me- 
moirs of the Life of Risdon Darracott, 
&e.—pp. 156, 157, 

N.S. No. 56, 
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Taunton, when preaching her 
funeral sermon, remarked, ‘* What 
thankfulness did she express for 
such a father as she sprang from : 
He instructed me: he restrained the 
vanity and airiness of my spirit : 
he taught me to pray, and, O, the 
multitude of prayers that he put 
up for me.” 

THomAs WELMAN, Esq., the 
father of the gentleman whose 
virtues we are about to record, 
has been already alluded to. We 
wish that we could gratify our 
readers with a detailed account of 
himself and his family, for their 
name has been long identified with 
the cause of Christ amongst evan- 
gelical dissenters. One of the 
worthies of Bartholomew day, thé 
Rev. Thos. Welman, ejected from 
the Vicarage of Luppit, Devon, is 
enumerated amongst their ances- 
tors ;* and Dr. Simon Welman, 
an eminent nonconformist physi- 
cian, was also related to them. 
The beloved wife of Mr. W. 
inherited the undisguised piety 
of her excellent mother, Mrs. 
Tristram, and her many graces 
still live in the grateful recollec- 
tions of the aged pious poor in the 
neighbourhood of Poundisford 
Park. 

The following portraiture of the 
late Mr. WELMAN’s character is 
from the pen of Mr. Golding, 
whose residence in his family for 
nearly thirty years has well pre- 
pared him for the task. 

“« His personal religion was un- 
It was not indeed of 
the showy kind: he disliked show 
of every sort; but rather of the 
reserved and unassuming: more 
like the silent flowing of the 
deeper brook, than the noisy 
rattling of the shallower stream. 

“The genuineness of his’ piety 
was evinced, by his strict regard 





* Palmer’s Non. Con. Mem. vol. I. 
page 378. 
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to the exercises of devotion. This 
remark will equally apply to the 
devotion of the closet, of the 
family, and of the sanctuary. As 
it was always customary with the 
Poundisford family, for each in- 
dividual to pass some time in re- 
tirement in the evening, previous 
to the hour for family worship; 
our deceased friend, as an example 
to his family, regularly took his 
candle, and retired to his devo- 
tions; where he remained until 
the usual signal was given for 
the evening worship. 

“Mr. Welman was equally 
exemplary in his attention to fa- 
mily as to private devotion. It 
was truly gratifying to see this 
venerable servant of God taking 
his station at the head of his 
household, which usually consist- 
ed of about twenty persons, set- 
ting them an example of devout at- 
tention to the several parts of the 
service, as the officiating minister 
went through them. 

«« He was not less attentive to 
the woxship of God in the public 
sanctuary. Whoever was absent, 
he was in his place; that is, as 
long as the state of his health ad- 
mitted of it. There are many 
who satisfy themselves with only 
an occasional attendance at the 
house of God, or, at most, with 

oing to worship once on the 
Sabbath : the rest of the day is 
spent in recreation, if not in open 
profanation: but this pious ser- 
vant of God made conscience of 
attending worship both parts of 
the Sabbath, as well as on week 
day services, as they occurred : 
and regularly at the sacred table, 
when the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper was administered : nor was 
his attendance on divine worship 
merely from custom or habit; but 
evidently from a love to it, and a 
desire to profit himself; as well as 
an example and an encourage- 
ment to others, 








[August, 

‘One thing particularly de- 
serving of notice in our departed 
friend was, his uniform regard to 
the sanctification of the Lord’s 
day. He considered the day as 
sacred and holy, and endeavoured 
to keep it accordingly; thereby 
conforming to the Divine injunc- 
tion, to call the Sabbath a delight, 
the holy of the Lord, honourable ; 
and to honour him, not doing 
his own ways, not finding his 
own pleasures, nor speaking his 
own words. No trifling conver- 
sation was encouraged; no com- 
pany invited ; no reading of news- 
papers, that profane and shame- 
ful practice now so common: 
no letters upon business opened, 
if known to be such, nor any 
thing else countenanced, that 
might be deemed _ inconsistent 
with the sanctity of the Sabbath, 
What time there was to spare 
after the public services of the 
day, was spent in retirement until 
the time for family worship ar- 
rived, when all were called toge- 
ther to hear a sermon from the 
resident minister, and to join in 
prayer and praise, and thus close 
the day with God. 

“Perhaps, from this account 
of our late valuable friend, some 
will be ready to say, What a 
melancholy like was this! What a 
gloomy man Mr. Welman must 
have been, to be so very parti- 
cular, and to spend so much 
time about religion! But those 
who knew him best, will be ready 
to testify, that so far from this 
being the case, it was quite the 
reverse. He had nothing of gloom 
about him. Religion suffered no- 
thing from him upon that score. 
He was the opposite of melan- 
choly. He was, indeed, a cheer- 
ful Christian. He, in fact, car- 
ried his cheerfulness to a much 
greater extent than most others 
could, Even in the midst of pain 
and disease, his pleasantry scarcely 
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ever deserted him. It is well 
known that, about three years 
since, our deceased friend was 
taken so extremely ill as to 
render the daily attendance of 
his medical friends necessary for 
many weeks together: and I well 
remember, at that time, meeting 
those gentlemen on several occa- 
sions, as they came down from his 
sick room, greatly admiring his 
cheerfulness, and remarking, that 
they had never before met with so 
pleasant a patient, under such 
severe indisposition, in all their 
practice, 

“The deceased was equally 
exemplary in the service of his 
generation as in the service of his 
God. If ever any one served 
his own generation, it certainly 
was Mr. Welman. He served it 
in almost every way in which he 
was capable, and that in every 
relation which he sustained. This 
was to be seen in domestic life: 
as a husband, he was tender and 
faithful; as a parent, fond and 
indulgent; as a brother, kind and 
affectionate ; as a friend, (to his 
inmates,) generous and steady; 
and as a master, feeling and con- 
siderate. His service was also to 
be seen in social life. From his 
retired and domestic habits, Mr. 
Welman did not mix much with 
society in general, nor appear a 
great deal in public life ; especially 
of late years : but he, nevertheless, 
felt a considerable interest in the 
public concerns, and was at all 
times ready to contribute his share 
to the public good. He was a 
true patriot, and a most loyal sub- 
ject. In his friendly circle he was 
most happy. He was never better 
pleased than when he saw his 
friends about him. Few who 
have had the honour of his friend- 
ship will ever forget the kindness 
with which he used to receive 
them ;—his hospitality in we 
viding for them—and the plea- 
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santry with which he entertained 
them, while staying at his peace- 
ful mansion. 

‘* His service to his generation 
extended more or less to persons 
of almostall descriptions who were 
brought into contact with him, 
and who valued his service. To 
his numerous tenantry he was le- 
nient and generous. None of 
them could ever say that he was 
a grasping landlord, or that he 
ever wished them to hold his 
estates upon terms which would 
not admit of the comfortable 
support of themselves and_ their 
families: and if he did not some- 
times make reductions in their 
rents when others did; it was be- 
cause he had not raised them when 
others had—and | may ask the 
tenants themselves to say, which 
of the two had rendered them the 
greatest service, It must be evi- 
dent enough that his terms with 
the occupiers of his estates could 
not be very hard or pressing, 
since many of them, from the 
“wreg they had gained by them, 
1ave been able to purchase estates 
for themselves. 

‘* In the times of general distress, 
which occurred some few years 
since, there were many, both in 
the neighbourhood and in more 
distant places, to whom our ex- 
cellent friend rendered the most 
essential pecuniary service. I 
often wondered, at that time, 
where he found his resources ; 
when many Cyrene of the 
first respectibility, found it difli- 
cult to keep up their establish- 
ment, and, consequently, to main- 
tain their accustomed liberality ; 
he still continued his. When I 
then knew that he most kindly 
advanced different sums of ten, 
twenty, fifty, an hundred, five 
hundred, and, I had almost said, 
a thousand pounds, to render tem- 
porary assistance to those who, 
perhaps, must otherwise have 
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sunk under the unusual pressure 
of the times ; I sometimes thought 
that he must have discovered some 
fresh treasure, which had before 
been unknown even to himself; 
his stores appeared to be never 
exhausted ; but, like the widow’s 
cruse, to be always receiving, as 
they yielded supplies. 

“ To the neighbouring poor Mr. 
Welman was a most bountiful and 
constant benefactor. He never 
sent any away without relief. 
How often have I seen the door 
crowded with applicants for as- 
sistance; some in one way, and 
some in another. The errand, 
perhaps, was for something com- 
fortable, as they called it, for a 
sick friend at home; which they 
not only received, but, at the 
same time, were furnished with 
food for their own refreshment, 
as well as provided with some 
article of clothing, and cent away 
with money in their pockets be- 
sides, I think I may venture to 
challenge any poor family, in the 
four adjoining parishes, who have 
been resident for any consider- 
able time, and have needed assis- 
tance, to say, if they have not 
in some way or other, received it 
from this kind hearted servant of 
God, and his benevolent family. 

‘* His strong attachment to the 
essential principles of religion has 
been already noticed ; and as he 
so highly valued them, he constant- 
ly ot by them. If others were 
moved, he was unmoved. When 
some departed from the faith, he 
resolutely adhered to it, and 
helped to propagate it: and in 
the times that he had seen pass 
over bim; when error abobited, 
and the love of many waxed cold, 
it was of great importance to the 
cause of truth, to have a gentle- 
man of his character and station 
in life, as ita warm and faithful 
advocate, 

To Ministers his house, hig 
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heart, and his purse were always 
open, His house was, indeed, the 
minister's house; and he himself 
the minister’s friend. How many 
of them will have to lament the 
loss of such a friend! If any 
pious minister in his circle, 
chanced to be under pecuniary 
difficulties, he was always ready 
to afford him assistance ; and none 
of them who applied to him for 
aid were sent away empty: yea, 
he often anticipated their neces- 
sities. 

** When ministers whom he knew 
to be in rather straitened circum- 
stances, had been entertained by 
him, and were about to take leave, 
it was no uncommon thing for 
him to say, ‘I shall see you 
again before you go:’ or if, on 
their retiring to rest at night, he 
thought they would be likely to 
leave before he was about in the 
morning; he would desire a mes- 
sage to be delivered to them: 
‘Tell Mr. ——— that he must not 
go away without seeing me again,’ 
What was this for?—Why, to 
have the gratification of sliding 
a five, or ten pound note into 
his hand, to enable him to obtain 
some few domestic comforts, 
which he might want, and which 
otherwise he could not obtain. 
Such a kind and delicate mode 
of. exercising benevolence needs 
no comment. 

** I scarcely need to inform you, 
that our late valuable friend has, 
for many years, been a very chief 
supporter of the cause of religion, 
especially in this place.* He not 
long since gave a munificent sum 
towards the erection of this com- 
modious place of worship: he has 
also recently done the same to- 
wards providing a suitable resi- 
dence ir the minister; and has 
constantly contributed, in propor- 





* Fulwood Meeting House, near 
Taunton. 
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tion, to make the necessary pro- 
vision for carrying on the worship 
and service of God here, anxious 
that both himself, his family, and 
covnexions, as well as the neigh- 
bourhood in general, might enjoy 
the privilege of an evangelical 
ministry. 

** Whilst our deceased friend 
afforded such important assistance 
to the cause of religion at home ; 
he, at the same time, extended his 
service to other places likewise. 
He was a large contributor 
towards the erection of various 
places of worship in the more im- 
mediate neighbourhood ; and, by 
different means, he encouraged 
the cause of evangelical religion, 
throughout this county at large. 
And, indeed, by his liberal con- 
tributions to Sabbath Schools, 
Public Seminaries, Bible and 
Missionary Societies, and for the 
erection of Chapels, &c. he afford- 
ed considerable support to the 
cause more generally throughout 
the country, and also in the more 
distant parts of the world. 

* Although Mr. Welman’s at- 
tention, as might be expected, 
was chiefly directed to the cause 
of evangelical truth among Dis- 
senters; yet, at the same time, 
he was always ready to assist in 
promoting it in the Established 
Church also. He rejoiced when 
pious, holy, and devoted men of 
God were appointed to labour in 
the church; and it was not long 
since, that he himself gladly em- 
braced the opportunity of filling 
up a vacant living which was in 
his own gift, by the appointment 
of a Clergyman of that descrip- 
tion as the Incumbent. 

**Our deceased friend felt the 
genuine influence of religion, and 
regularly practised its duties: he 
might be naturally expected, 
therefore, to enjoy more or less 
of its consolations. ‘These he did 
enjoy. Few persons have passed 
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@ more tranquil and peaceful life 
than he, It cannot be doubted, 
that his affluent circumstances, 
his pious and amiable connexions, 
and his own cheerful disposition, 
were sources of considerable 
aay ay to him; and, no doubt, 
e felt his obligation to the God 
of his mercies for them: but he 
had other sources of enjoyment 
besides these; and such as were 
far superior, both in their nature 
and their results. He had the 
means of doing good; and he en- 
joyed the luxury of it: and ‘ the 
blessing of them that were ready 
to perish came upon him’ in re- 
turn. In his service to his God 
and his generation, he enjoyed a 
satisfaction and a delight which 
could not be obtained from any 
other source whatever. In that 
service he secured the approba- 
tion of his own conscience, the 
esteem of the wise and good of 
his fellow-creatures, and, above 
all, the special tokens of the 
Divine approbation and favour, 

**Our late venerable friend, 
during the last three or four years, 
had sustained several severe at- 
tacks of illness, so that his health 
and strength had considerably de- 
clined ; but from the prior good- 
ness of his constitution, and the 
rewarkable recoveries he had 
lately experienced, a hope was 
entertained by his friends, that his 
valuable life might yet be pro- 
tracted for some time to come: 
but it has pleased the All-wise 
Disposer of all things to prevent 
that hope from being realized, 

‘* Fis last illness was but short; 
not quite a fortnight. From the 
time he was first taken until his 
removal, he preserved his usual 
placidity ; and though reduced to 
extreme weakness, fhe continued 
to sustain it without the least im- 
patience or complaint, Towards 
the last, he was able to say but 
little; though he was quite sep. 
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sible, and appeared to know every 
one that entered the room. 

«* What he did say was quite 
satisfactory. The subject that he 
chiefly dwelt upon, was the fittest 
and best that could be pre- 
ferred at such a time. Mercy! 
Mercy! Mercy! were some of 
his last expressions: as if he 
would satisfy his weeping attend- 
ants that he had already obtained 
mercy; that he still felt his need 
of mercy; and that he was soon 
going to that happy state where 
he should enjoy all the blessed 
fruits of mercy, and celebrate the 
praises of mercy for ever and ever. 

**On being asked if he was 
happy, he replied, ‘ Yes, very 
happy; quite happy.’ This was 
enough. There could be no de- 
ception under such circumstances. 
Soon after this, he heaved one 
deep sigh, and then sunk quietly 
away, without a struggle or a 
groan. So easy was his dis- 
mission, that his kind and attentive 
lady and her beloved sister and 
brother, who were supporting him, 
did not know, for some little time, 
that he had breathed his last—that 
he had fallen asleep. Thus de- 

arted our venerable friend; who 
is come ‘to his ‘grave in a full 
age, like as a shock of corn 
cometh in in his season.’ His end 
was, indeed, peace! Who does 
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not wish to die the death of this 
righteous man; and that his last 
end may be like his !” 

Of the family connexions of Mr. 
Welman it would be unnecessary, 
and, perhaps, indelicate to odeeks 
had he not, by his devotedness 
to the welfare of our churches, 
made every incident relating to 
his character and household in- 
teresting to the dissenting pub- 
lic. He was twice married: by 
the first marriage he was blessed 
with two children—a son, bap- 
tized by the Rev. S. Lavington, 
who died young, and a love- 
ly daughter, eminent for her pie- 
ty, and a member of the church 
at Fulwood ; who was united in 
marriage to Charles Noel Noel, 
Esq. M.P. (the present Lord Bar- 
ham) but who, in 1811, resigned 
her to the arms of death, while 
travelling from Londen to Fal- 
mouth, where they had designed - 
to embark for Madeira, with the 
hope of restoring her to health by 
the voyage. 

Mr. Welman’s second union 
was to the Honourable Miss 
Noel, sister to Lord Barham, and 
the excellent Clergymen of that 
name. She lives to lament her 
loss, and to train her son, and 
only child, in the principles of his 
sainted father. May he inherit 
and illustrate them all! 
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To few writers of the present age 
is the theological and critical 
reader more indebted than to the 
Rev. Dr. Hales, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. His “ New Ana- 
lysis of Chronology,” which ap- 
peared in 1811, and following 
years—contains an immense mass 
of most valuable learning—not 


merely relating to chronology, but 
to all matters of a biblical nature. 
In the second volume of this work, 
pp- 905, 906, he has given his 
opinion, that the verse in question 
is spurious. Six years after this, 
however, Dr. Hales declared him- 
self,“ at length perfectly satisfied 
of the authenticity and credibility 
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of the disputed clause, from a 
more critical view of the whole 
of the evidence, external and in- 
ternal, for and against it.” 

The work in which this second 
opinion is avowed, is his ‘ Faith 
in the Holy Trinity, the Doctrine 
of the Gospel,” &c. London, 1818. 
2 vols. 8vo. Second thoughts 
are sometimes best, and the learned 
Doctor has an undoubted right to 
change his mind, on obtaining 
another view of the evidence from 
what he formerly had. But I 
cannot help expressing my sur- 
prise, that a man of the cool and 
accurate mind of Dr. Hales, 
should avow so strongly his en- 
tire satisfaction of the authenticity 
of the passage, without being able 
to place the evidence on which 
that opinion is founded more 
satisfactorily before his readers. 

In the second volume of this 
learned work on the Trinity, for 
learned it is, though I cannot 
assent to various parts of it, there 
is a dissertation of one hundred 
pages on the disputed verse. In 
the course of the discussion con- 
tained in it, Dr. Hales travels 
over a great part of the ground, 
without saying any thing new, 
or placing the old argument in a 
more forcible light. He also com- 
mits some very considerable mis- 
takes in parts of his statement. 
Speaking of Griesbach’s account 
of the Greek MSS. of the New 
Testament, he says, 

‘* Deducting several manuscripts 
that are either mutilated, or imper- 
fect in this place, he counts 146, 
that omit the clause, as collated 
either by himself, or by others ; 
namely, Simon, Wetstein, Mat- 
thai, Blanchini, Birch, Lamy, 
Porson, Marsh, Clarke, Gold- 
hagen, Sinner, and Travis; and 
he thus closes the account: 

‘* « T may venture to assert con- 
fidently, that there is no Greek 
manuscript, extant in Europe, in 
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which the seventh verse is read. 
For if such was any where found, 
a treasure so rare, and desirable 
would have been brought to light 
long ago.’ 

** But of these 146 manuscripts, 
there are no more than two, of the 
oldest class, namely, the Alex- 
andrine A, and the Vatican B, 
that omit the clause; for the 
Ephrem C, is mutilated in this 
place, and the Cambridge D, the . 
Laudian E, and Coislinian F, do 
not contain the Catholic Epistles, 
The rest are comparatively mo- 
dern; none, probably, older than 
the ninth century, and many of 
much later date. 

** The entire number of manu- 
scripts, wholly or partly collated 
hitherto, does not much exceed 
400; and these bear but a small 
proportion to those that have not 
been collated in the several li- 
braries of Europe. There are 
many manuscripts in uncial letters, 
in the different libraries of Italy, 
which have never been collated. 
Of the numbers in the Vatican 
library, only thirty-four have been 
collated. And since the death of 
Asseman, the celebrated Orien- 
talist and Librarian of the Vati- 
can, the difficulty of access to the 
manuscripts is so great, as to make 
it almost impossible for a critic to 
derive, at present, any advantage 
from them, It is strictly for- 
bidden, not only to copy, but 
even to collate them. In the year 
1783, the Abbé Spoletti pre- 
sented a memorial to the Pope, 
requesting permission to print the 
whole of the celebrated Codex 
Vaticanus. He was referred, ac- 
cording to the usual routine, to 
the Inquisition; whose permission 
was refused, under the plea, that 
‘the Codex Vaticanus differed 
from the Vulgate, and might, 
therefore, if made known to the 
public, be prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the Christian religion.’ 
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“ In the Florence library alone, 
are at least a thousand Greek 
manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment, two of which are of the 
Apocalypse; of these only twenty- 
four have been collated. 

“In the Royal Library of 
Paris, are 202 manuscripts, of 
which only 49 have been collated. 
See Marsh’s Notes to Michaelis, 
vol. 2. p. 612—647. 

“* Griesbach, therefore, has ha- 
zarded an unguarded, and un- 
founded assertion, even with re- 
spect to the libraries of Europe. 
And how many ancient and 
valuable manuscripts may lie 
buried in the libraries of Con- 
stantinople, it is impossible to 
judge. That there are many, in- 
deed, appears from the accounts 
given by the Abbé Toderini, in 
his Letteratura Turchesca, pub- 
lished at Venice in 1787, in 3 
vols, 8vo. The Pope and the 
Mufti are equally adverse to the 
publication of hidden ‘ treasure so 
rare, and so desirable,’ to the 
Christian world.”* 

Passing over other mistakes in 
this passage, there is one so 
perfectly absurd, that it is sur- 
prising Dr. Hales should not have 
perceived it. He gravely asserts, 
that “in the Florence library 
alone there are at least a thousand 
manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment.” And he as gravely refers 
to Michaelis for this fact. It is 
surprising it did not occur to Dr. 
Hales, that it is not generally 
believed that there are a thousand 
manuscripts of the Greek Testa- 
ment in existence in all the world. 
The truth is, Michaelis, in the 
passage referred to, is speaking of 
Greek manuscripts in general, 
which Dr. Hales, by an unfor- 
tunate mistake, applies to the New 
Testament in particular. The 
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ment, therefore, is at once swept 


away. Instead of there being 
many uncollated manuscripts, 
there is reason to believe, that 
there are comparatively few which 
have not been examined for evi- 
dence on this very passage; and 
all, with the exceptions that are 
so well known, and so little re- 
garded, are against it. 

Towards the conclusion of his 
dissertation, he expresses his con- 
fidence, that “ it will be found 
exhaustive of the subject, and set 
the controversy at rest in future.” * 
In this the learned Doctor has 
already found himself to be mis- 
taken. The controversy still goes 
on, and must continue to do so, 
till evidence is adduced of a very 
different kind in favour of the 
verse, from what has ever yet been 
brought forward. 

The next work I have to men- 
tion takes the opposite side from 
Dr. Hales, and is in all respects 
worthy of the critical learning 
and acumen of its author. His 
former labours on the subject 
have been already noticed. In 
the sixth part of Dr, Marsh’s 
(now Bishop of Peterborough) 
Course of Theological Lectures, 
as Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, which appeared in 1822, 
his Lordship again refers to this 
controversy, as affecting the cre- 
dibility of the New Testament. 
He shows, as I conceive, with 
considerable force of argument and 
ingenuity, ‘‘ that if it be true in 
regard to the disputed passage, 
that the ancient Greek manu- 
scripts, which have descended to 
the present age, with the works 
of the ancient Greek Fathers, 
and the manuscripts of the ancient 
versions, the oldest of the Latin 
versions not excepted, have de- 
scended to us in a mutilated state, 
there is an end to that security, 
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which is 
mutual agreement, for the inte- 
grity of the New Testament in 


derived from their 


all other places. And we are 
brought at length into this di- 
lemma; either to relinquish a part, 
or abandon the whole.” 

After noticing its absence from 
all the ancient Greek manuscripts 
and Fathers, he thus endeavours 
to account for its introduction. 
«* At the end of the fourth century, 
the celebrated Latin Father, 
Augustin, who wrote ten treatises 
on the First Epistle of St. John, 
in all of which we seek in vain 
for the seventh verse of the fifth 
chapter, was induced, in his Con- 
troversy with Maximin, to com- 
pose a gloss upon the eighth 
verse. Augustin gives it pro- 
fessedly as a gloss upon the words 
of the eighth verse, and shows, 
by his own reasoning, that the 
seventh verse did not then exist. 
The high character of Augustin in 
the Latin Church soon gave cele- 
brity to his gloss; and, in a short 
time, it was generally adopted. 
It appeared indeed under different 
forms; but it was still the gloss of 
Augustin, though variously mo- 
dified. The gloss having once 
obtained credit in the Latin 
Church, the possessors of Latin 
manuscripts began to note it in the 
margin, by the side of the eighth 
verse. Hence the oldest of those 
Latin manuscripts which have the 
passage in the margin, have it in 
a different hand from that of the 
text. In later manuscripts we 
find margin and text in the same 
hand; for transcribers did not 
venture immediately to move it 
into the body of the text, though 
in some it is interlined, but in- 
terlined by a later hand. After 
the eighth century the insertion 
became general. For Latin ma- 
nuscripts written after that period, 
have generally, though not always, 
the passage in the body of the 
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text. Further, when the seventh 
verse made its first appearance in 
the Latin manuscripts, it appeared 
in as many different forms as there 
were forms to the gloss upon the 
eighth verse. And though it now 
precedes the eighth verse, it fol- 
lowed the eighth verse at its first 
insertion, as a gloss would na- 
turally follow the text upon which 
it was made. It is not, therefore, 
matter of mere conjecture, that 
the seventh verse originated in 
a Latin gloss upon the eighth 
verse: it is an historical fact, sup- 
ported by evidence, which cannot 
be resisted. 

** But many centuries elapsed 
before the passage was exhibited 
in Greek. The first Greek writer 
who has given it, is Manuel Cale~ 
cas, who lived as late as the four- 
teenth century. And we need not 
wonder at finding the passage in 
his works, as Calecas was a con- 
vert to the Church of Rome. In 
the fifteenth century the passage 
was quoted by Bryennius, who 
was likewise so attached to the 
Church of Rome, that he quoted 
other readings of the Vulgate 
which are not found in the Greek 
manuscripts, 

“At length, in the sixteenth 
century, a Greek MS. of the 
New Testament appeared with 
1 John v. 7. Its original appella- 
tion was Codex Britannicus: but 
it is now called the Dublin MS. 
It made its first appearance about 
the year 1520: and that the MS. 
had just been written when it first 
appeared, is highly probable, 
because it appeared at a critical 
juncture, aad its appearance an- 
swered a particular purpose. But 
whether written for the occasion 
or not, it could not have been 
written very long before the six- 
teenth century. For this MS. 
has the Latin chapters, though the 
kegakaa of Eusebius are likewise, 
noted, Now the Latin ae 
3 
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were foreign to the usage of the 
Greek Church, before the intro- 
duction of pripted editions, in 
which the Latin chapters were 
adopted, as well for the Greek as 
for the Latin Testament. 

4.46 «+. The Dublin MS. 
therefore, if not written for the 

urpose to which it was applied 
in the third edition of Erasmus, 
could hardly have been written 
more than fifty years before, 
And how widely those critics have 
erred in their conjectures, who 
have supposed that it was written 
so early as the twelfth century, 
appears from the fact, that the 
Latin chapters were not invented 
till the thirteenth century. 

‘* But the influence of the Church 
of Rome in the composition of the 
Dublin MS. is most conspicuous 
in the text of that manuscript, 
which is a servile imitation of the 
Latin Vulgate. It will be suffli- 
cient to mention how it follows 
the Vulgate in the place in ques- 
tion. It not only agrees with the 
Vulgate in the insertion of the 
seventh verse : it follows the Vul- 
gate also at the end of the sixth 
verse, having ypioroc, where all 
other Greek manuscripts have 
mvevpa: and in the eighth verse it 
omits the final clause, which had 
never been omitted in the Greek 
manuscripts, and was not omitted 
even in the Latin manuscripts be- 
fore the thirteenth century. Such 
is the character of that solitary 
manuscript, which is opposed to 
the united evidence of rh former 
manuscripts, including the Codex 
Vaticanus, and the ston Alex- 
andrinus,”* 

A singular work, in which this 
controversy is introduced, ap- 
peared in 1822, under the techni- 
eal title of ‘* Paleoromaica; or 
Historical and Philological Dis- 
quisitions;. inquiring whether the 
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Hellenistic style is not LatinGreek; 
whether the many new words in 
the Elzivir Greek Testament are 
not formed from the Latin; and 
whether the hypothesis that the 
Greek Text of many MSS. of the 
New Testament is a translation or 
re-translation from the Latin, seems 
not to elucidate numerous pas- 
sages, to account for the different 
Recensions, and to explain many 
Phenomena hitherto inexplicable 
to Biblical Critics. 

The author of this volume, who 
was long concealed, and is not 
yet I believe generally known, 
was the Rev. John Black, Minis- 
ter of Coylton, in the South of 
Scotland, and Author of the Life 
and Translation of Tasso. It 
would scarcely be supposed that 
the Clergyman of a small and 
obscure parish north of the Tweed, 
would be the author of a work 
which has troubled both the Uni- 
versities of England. But the 
translator of Tasso was no ordi- 
nary man both in genius and 
learning. 

In this singular volume, the 
author endeavours to revive some- 
thing like the wild and exploded 
hypothesis of the Jesuit Hardouin, 
who maintained that our Lord and 
his Apostles = Latin, and 
that the Latin Vulgate was the 
original of the New Testament. 
The anonymous author of the Pa- 
leoromaica contends, that the 
Greek New Testament is a trans- 
lation of a Latin original, the text 
of which is not preserved in the 
Vulgate, or any Latin version in 
being. He also maintains that 
it is a translation by an unknown 
writer, imperfectly acquainted both 
with Latin and Greek, 

The proofs of these fanciful and 
extravagant notions, the reader 
will easily suppose, must be very 
extraordinary. The writer is by 
no means deficient in ingenuity, 
and has evidently spared no pains 
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to bolster up his theory. He 
argues from the existence of cer- 
tain analogous cases of transla- 
tion from the Latin, and particu- 
larly from the Aldine edition of 
the Greek Simplicius: from the 
fact that in the , se of the Apos- 
tles, Latin, not Greek, was the 
prevailing language of Judea, and 
other parts adjacent: and from the 
existence of numerous Latinisms, 
which, he thinks, he has dis- 
covered in the New Testament. 

But it may be proper to give 
his own analysis of his work. 

*« It consists,” he says, ‘‘ of six 
Disquisitions, in the first of which 
he examines the opinion, that a 
knowledge of Greek was general 
and almost universal in the age of 
the Apostles; an opinion which 
is, perhaps, proved to be at once 
contrary to probability, and contra- 
dictory to facts, In the second 
and third Disquisitions it is sub- 
mitted, that considering that, at 
least, one of the Gospels, and se- 
veral of Paul’s Epistles, were ad- 
dressed to Latins, it might have 
been expected that such portions 
of the New Testament should 
have been sent to them rather in 
Latin than in Greek. Whatever 
was the primitive language, how- 
ever, in which the Books of the 
New Testament were originally 
composed, and admitting that it 
was Greek, it is shown by nume- 
rous phenomena that, at least, our 
Elzevir text, or its basis, and, 
indeed, that of several other 
copies of the Greek Testament in 
the Author’s possession, (none of 
them, however, so old as our re- 
ceived English version,) bear 
marks of being a version from the 
Latin. It is submitted, that it 
seems not improbable that a trans- 
lated or re-translated text may (as 
in Matthew’s Gospel and various 
other remarkable instances which 
are exhibited) have supplanted the 


original; and that the Elzevir 
Testament may, like the Aldine 
Simplicius, be a Greek re-trans- 
lation from the Latin of an original 
Greek work. This the author 
proceeds to corroborate, in the 
fourth disquisition, by a list of 
words, phrases, &c, arranged into 
twelve different classes, all (if he 
mistakes not) tending to establish 
that what is named the Hellenistic 
style is not Hebrew, but Latin- 
Greek ; and all seeming to support 
the conclusion, that the peculi- 
arilies of words and style in our 
Elzevir or Greek Vulgate are to 
be derived from a Latin original. 
In this Disquisition the origin of 
whole cohorts of Roman-Greek 
words, which have been singly 
the subjects of long dissertations, 
will be shown ; and many of them 
which have frightened philologists 
by their portentous shapes, will 
be recognised as old acquaintances 
somewhat mutilated and disguised. 

*« The Author in the fifth Dis- 
quisition, after attempting a solu- 
tion of some apparent objections 
to, or difficulties in his hypothesis, 
proceeds to show how much it 
seems to be supported by the sen- 
timents and statements of some of 
the most distinguished Editors of 
the New Testament, It will be 
found that of these some have 
proceeded on the assumption that 
even the Latin Vulgate (itself a 
version from the Greek) is of 
reater authority than the modern 
Greek text; while others accuse 
the most venerable Greek MSS. 
of the New Testament, and, in- 
deed, in proportion to their anti- 
quity of Lateising. In the sixth 
and last Disquisition, the author 
applies his hypothesis to an elu- 
cidation of the German theory of 
different families or recensions of 
the MSS. of the New Testament; 
and here, as all along, he illus- 
trates (if he mistakes not) nume. 
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rous passages, and many various 
readings, which have hitherto re- 
sisted the efforts of all critics to 
explain them.”* 

On these grounds chiefly he 
raises his visionary structure, 
which, if true, would go far to 
endanger the whole fabric of 
Christianity. His learning is 
evidently considerable, but his 
love of paradox would seem to 
be still greater. The work was 
regarded, on its first appearance, 
as dangerous, and immediately 
occasioned a considerable con- 
troversy. 

In the British Critic for January, 
February, and April, a long and 
able article combated the main 
pe oa of the Palzoromaica, 

n the course of the same year, 
it was attacked by Bishop Burgess, 
in the Postscript to his Vindica- 
tion of 1 John v, 7.; by the Rev. 
J. T. Conybeare, in his “* Exami- 
nation of certain arguments in 
Paleoromaica ;” by Dr. Falconer, 
in the ** Second Part of the Case of 
Eusebius ;”—and by the Rev. W. 
G. Broughton, in his “ Examina- 
tion of the Hypothesis advanced 
in a recent publication, entitled 
Paleoromaica.” 

The last is the ablest and fullest 
exposure of the fallacy and ab- 
surdity of the whole scheme. The 
author, however, far from being 
discouraged by the number and 
weight of his opponents, again 
took the field against them all, 
in a * Supplement to Palzoro- 
maica, with Remarks on the 
Strietures made on that work, by 
the Bishop of St. David’s, the 
Rev. J. J. Conybeare, the British 
Critic ; also by the Rev. W. G. 
Broughton, and Dr. Falconer.” 
1824. 

To the second ‘ Postscript” 
in this publication, Mr. Broughton 
replied in 1825. And the whole 
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subject was again brought into 
review by Dr. Maltby, in a visi- 
tation sermon, entitled, ‘* The Ori- 
ginal Greek of the New Testa- 
ment asserted and vindicated.” 
Such is the present state of the 
Palezoromaican Controversy. It 
is very curious as a display of 
ingenuity, and as affording ano- 
ther proof that the text of the 
New Testament is capable of 
bearing any ordeal to which it 
is possible for the learning or 
genius of man to put it. 

Having noticed the work itself, 
and the discussion which it occa- 
sioned, I must state how it came 
to be connected with the dis- 
pute about the Heavenly Wit- 
nesses, 

The author considers the disputed 
verse a specimen of translation from 
Latin, and therefore one of the 
supports of his argument for the 
Latin origin of the New Testa- 
ment. The following passage 
contains the substance of his 
theory on this part of his subject. 

* A still more appropriate ex- 
ample of the origin of recensions, 
arising from a diversity of versions 
from the Latin, may be given from 
an interpolation in the Greek New 
Testament itself. In his two first 
editions of the New Testament, 
Erasmus omitted the famous verse, 
1 John v. 7, concerning the three 
heavenly witnesses, but inserted it 
in his later editions on the autho- 
rity of a Codex Britannicus. This 
Cod. Brit. is supposed to be the 
Cod, Montfortianus or Dublinensis, 
one proof of which is, that the 
text of the third edition of Eras- 
mus, printed in 1522, agrees ver- 
batim in this interpolated passage 
with the Dublin MS., while it dif- 
fers from all other editions, except 
such as were copied from itself, 
Nor does it differ only from the 
usual text, but (as Michaelis ob- 
serves) “is written in such Greek 
as manifestly betrays a translation 
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from the Latin.” I shall transcribe 
the interpolated words as they 
exist in the three celebrated edi- 
tions of the New Testament, 

** Cod. Montfort. and Edit. 
Erasmi tertia, anni 1522. 

“‘ ev Tw ovpave, Tarn, Aoyoe, 
Kae mvevpa dywy, Kat ovro oi 
rpecc év evar. Kae rpecc eco dt 
PaprupovyTec €v TH yn- 

“«* Here (says Michaelis, ii. 
286), the article is omitted be- 
fore the words expressive of Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, be- 
cause there is no article in the 
Latin, and it occurred not to the 
translator, that the usual Greek 
was 6 marno, 6 Aeyoc, To Tvevpa. 
He has also ev ry yn, which is 
false Greek for exe rn¢ yne, be- 
cause he found in the Latin in 
terra.’ 

** Editio Stephani tertia, anni 
1550. 

‘* ev Te ovpayg 6 tarnp, 6 Novo, 
Kat To Gywry mvevua, Kae ovTot ot 
Tpete év eter, Ka Tpetc eo OL 
feaprupovurTec €v ™7 yn 

*« Here Stephens, or rather, as 
Dr. Marsh observes, Erasmus him- 
self, in his two last editions, has 
modelled the verse ‘into better 
Greek by the insertion of the ar- 
ticle.’ Still, however, we have the 
Latinism ev ry v7. It has been 
proved irrefragably by several 
critics, that the Complutensian 
editors translated also the above 
verse from the Latin, and inter- 
polated it into their Greek text. 
‘ And it is no more than justice 
(says Porson) to allow that they 
at least did their work like work- 
men, They made good Greek of 
their Latin—a task to which the 
translator of the Lateran Decrees, 
and the writer of the Dublin MS. 
were unequal.’ This Complu- 
tensian text is as follows :— 

** Editio Complutensis, 
1614. 

“ev Te ovpavy, 6 warnp, Kat 6 
Aoyoc, Kat ro wvevpa aywr, Kat de 
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Tpee €t¢ TO éy ect. Ka Tepe etoliy 
ou faprupovyTEec eT THC y7c- 

«© In the above text, translated 
from Latin into Greek, we have 
a specimen of three different re- 
censions arising from thre e dif- 
ferent versions from the Latin; or, 
at least, from two immediate ver- 
sions from that language, and an 
improvement upon one of them b 
modelling it mto better Greek, 
This improvement is produced, in 
the first place, by an insertion of 
the articles. I formerly [p. 297] 
endeavoured to account for the 
non-existence of the dual number 
in the Greek Scriptures, from the 
circumstance of its non-existence 
in the Latin, whence our Vulgate 
Greek copies may have been 
translated ; and, in like manner, 
as the articles are wanting in the 
Latin language, there is usually a 
deficiency in this respect in every 
literal Greek version from the 
Latin. Thus, as we have seen 
above, we have in the Dublin MS., 
and in the’ edition of Erasmus 
which was derived from it, arnp 
and oyog and TVEULA without any 
article. It is stated by Erasmus, 
in one of his Apologies, in speak- 
ing of his first edition, ‘ In calce 
Apocalypsis in exemplari, quod 
tum nobis erat wnicum, nam is 
liber apud Grecos rarus est in- 
ventu, deerat wnus atque alter 
versus. Eos nos addidimus secuti 
Latinos Codices.” Wetstein, 
who quotes this passage, remarks, 
* Accuratius tamen omnia rimanti 
non, ut Erasmus 
scribit, perpauca fuisse, que ipse 
ex Latinis utcunque et festinanter 
Grece reddidit, sed a vers. 16 ad 
finem libri sex integros versus. In 
istis enim omnibus Erasmi editio 
abit a Codicibus MSS. et ita 
quidem, ut Greca ipsius non 
obscurum sit ex Latinis fuisse 
conversa, Hine enim profecta 
est perpetua illa omissio articu- 
lorum vers. 16, pia pro » pia; 
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Aapmpog pro 6 Aaumrpoc; vers. 18, 
Wpognyrecac BrBrrov prornc rpopnrercacg 
rov [iBrov, ev (nBdp pro ev Te 
BiBr bis; vers. 19, fxBdrov pro 
Tov A tov; wne pro rnc ~wne ; 
mohkewcs ayiag pro rnc wodewe THC 
aysac.”* 

This, it must be confessed, is 
ingenious; but though it should 
be proved that the disputed pas- 
sage was first translated into 
Greek by the Complutensian 
Editors, or the writer of the 
Dublin manuscript, the argument 
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of the Palzoromaica in favour 
of the Latin origin of the New 
Testament would by no means 
follow, as I suppose the disputed 
verse is the only passage in this 
peculiar situation. The author 
is aware of this, and therefore 
supports his hypothesis by other 
arguments, which it is no part of 
my business to answer. Those 
who wish to enter fully into this 
curious, and not uninteresting 
controversy, must consult the 
works on both sides which have 
been enumerated. 





ON THE PECULIAR TEMPTATIONS TO WHICH CONGREGATIONAL 
DISSENTERS ARE EXPOSED. 


PERFECTION and excellence are 
only relative terms. When we 
apply these words to any indivi- 
duals or circumstances, we speak 
of them in comparison with what 
they once were, or with what 
others are now. In this world, 
no situation, and no character, is 
absolutely perfect. This fact is 
so well known, that the state- 
ment of it is a mere truism. 
But the principles whence it 
arises are not, by many, dis- 
tinctly understood. It is usual to 
account for imperfection by some- 
thing negative—some defect or 
wri: Wty There are, however, 
other causes. Human circum- 
stances may here attain all the 
perfection of which their nature 
admits. But, as the necessary 
consequence of man’s state and 
character in this world, that per- 
fection may generate something 
within itself, which, if not rooted 
out, may ag its destruction. 
Although this kind of perfection 
is not only possible, but does 
actually exist, yet it is very 
rarely to be found. Except the 
case we have in view, we know of 


no other. But if it be ever realized 
at all, we think it is the property 
of that system which seeks to 
guide the feelings and the conduct 
of those who receive it by the 
Word of God, and by that alone, 
Or rather we ought to say, it is 
so, as far as it has been successful 
in actually bringing their hearts 
and lives under the sole and com- 
plete guidance of the principles 
of the Gospel. Allowing that a 
man, or any kody of men, have 
become the subjects of its in- 
fluence; that they discovered and 
sought to obey all the laws of 
Christ; and that they fully and 
completely understood his holy 
Word: even then they would be 
exposed to danger. And that 
danger might arise in those very 
things, in regard to which they 
had got the better of that imper- 
fection which marks all human 
conduct, This situation, so happy 
and so excellent, exposes to trials 
unknown in others, Here there is 
no exercise for those virtues and 
graces, which more untoward cir- 
cumstances, and less clear percep- 
tions, require. And if the Chris- 
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tian does not seek to change 
himself with his circumstances, 
and to fit himself, as it were, for 
his new situation, who can foretell 
the result? We have not, in- 
deed, seen this elevation attained 
by any body of men, in regard to 
the whole of Christianity. Whether 
that be an attainment reserved for 
the future glory of the church, 
we shall not pretend to say. But 
we may affirm, that such perfec- 
tion, in regard to many parts of 
Christianity, has already been 
attained. If we do not greatly 
mistake, this is the case with 
our Congregational Churches, 
where their practice has any 
analogy to their theory and pro- 
fession. Concerning the features 
of the Gospel, whose observance 
particularly distinguishes us, we 
conceive ourselves more favour- 
ably circumstanced than many by 
whom we are surrounded. ‘In 
some things, (few indeed they may 
be) our system is perfect. But the 
very condition in which the pos- 
session of such a system places 
us, or our consciousness of it, 
(which is the same thing, as to this 
particular effect,) is pregnant with 
dangers peculiar to itself; and 
which, unless watched and sub- 
dued, may destroy all its advan- 
tages. Let us briefly consider 
a few of these. Thereby, we 
may be led to depreciate and to 
despise others. We are frequently 
called, and never more so than in 
the present day, to mingle, in 
works of faith, and labours of 
love, with fellow Christians who 
think not as we do on many sub- 
jects. This fellowship has been, 
and still is, of immense value to 
all who enjoy it. But it has 
also its particular temptations to 
each, hile others may be led 
to form various opinions respect- 
ing many of the characteristics 
of our Christianity, we may as- 
sume very erroneous opinions of 
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theirs. What we are too ready 
to call prejudice, and bigotry, and 
even ignorance, is continually ap- 
pearing. This throws a shade 
over the brightest displays of 
Christian excellence. We wonder 
that men who are so distinguished 
in other respects, are defective in 
this. We deem it an imperfection 
of intellect that they are so. And 
while our minds are in this state, 
we are not too ready to appreciate 
the Christian graces they possess, 
but rather incline to look to those 
things that diminish their worth. 
In proportion as these feelings 
tend to lessen our sense of the 
valug of others, they are prone to 
exalt our own. Then falsehood 
in the one case, necessarily pro- 
duces falsehood in the other. If 
fellow Christians be unjustly de- 
preciated, we are unjustly exalted. 
The gratitude with which our su- 
perior advantages once inspired 
us, is not very far removed from 
the state of mind we are now 
describing. Their connexion is 
greater than we at first imagine. 
In the observance of several com- 
mands of Christ, which we fre- 
quently see overlooked, or (as 
we think) misunderstood, we con- 
ceive that we stand upon a higher 
elevation than many Christians 
around us. Our gratitude for this 
may pass intocomplacency, thence 
into pity, and, finally, it may be- 
come contempt. Having once 
valued ourselves for what we pos- 
sess, and depreciated others for 
the want of our advantages, we 
do not stop here; these feelings 
must become more strong. Self- 
esteem, after being fed to the ut- 
most by our real advantages, 
seeks its indulgence by feeding 
upon imaginary ones, And our 
estimation of others may move 
in a similar manner. We first 
see them destitute of some things 
that are really valuable. Then we 
fasten upon them disadvantages 
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and weaknesses, by which they 
are not actually characterised. 
And while, in the most exem- 
plary manner, we may be obey- 
ing the Apostolic injunction, as 
it applies to our own brethren, 
and be esteeming them “ better 
than ourselves,” we may be in- 
sensibly violating it, in its appli- 
cation to multitudes, who equaily, 
or in a superior manner, deserve 
it. The mental eye may, as it 
were, be jaundiced. It may see 
both ourselves and others through 
a distorted medium. And when we 
dare not give utterance to the 
sentiment ; when we would even 
shudder, did we think that such a 
sentiment has a place in our 
bosoms, we may nevertheless 
have emotions which the words 
of the prophet fully represent, 
** stand by, for we are holier than 
thou.” 

And, farther, our present cir- 
cumstances, as Congregational 
Dissenters, may lead us to give an 
undue preponderance to the peculia- 
rities which distinguish us. Far 
be it from us to say, that the ad- 
vantages of these are few or small. 
If our sentiments respecting the 
constitution of a church of Christ 
be correct; if all our churches be 
founded upon New Testament 
principles, and formed after the 
models which the Apostolic 
churches present; and if it be 
our desire, and our resolution, to 
obey no authority but of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, then it is im- 
possible sufficiently to appreciate 
our advantages. These must ex- 
tend an influence, sweet and hal- 
lowed, to the fundamental princi- 
les of the Gospel. Qur religious 
eelings must be affected, and our 
religious principles elevated. The 
Gospel, presented to our minds, 
or to the minds of sinners by our 
instrumentality, must be seen in 
its native simplicity, in its native 
beauty, and in its native power. 
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So much does the writer esteem 
the peculiarities by which we are 
distinguished, that next to his 
conversion to God, (if it be no 
presumption to speak thus pos- 
sitively of such a momentous 
event,) he considers his union to 
a Congregational Church, as the 
happiest event in his religious 
history. Nor is this a solitary 
feeling. It is participated by 
many. 

Still, however, let it be re- 
membered, that an improper ex- 
altation may be given to these 
peculiarities. Precious as they 
are, they are not of vital impor- 
tance. Their true value can be 
seen only when they occupy their 
own situation, Christianity is one 
grand and complete system. Like 
every other system, its parts have 
a relative, as well as an intrinsic 
value, One is more precious than 
another, according to its nature 
or its situation. But many of 
them, considered in themselves, 
are not of great moment. Their 
removal would produce a breach 
only in the harmony and beauty 
of the system, while all that was 
essential remained. Now, we 
imagine, that, compared with the 
other parts of Christianity, the 
external arrangements of a church 
are just such as these. The tem- 
ple of the Lord is a beautiful 
and a strong edifice. Its beauty 
may be partially injured, with- 
out any affection of its strength. 
And although this is by all means 
to be deprecated, yet compared 
with the others, it is trivial and 
unimportant, It is very true, in- 
deed, that the beauty and the 
strength of the spiritual building 
are so imperceptibly blended, 
that a severe contusion of the 
former, cannot leave the latter as 
it was before. But this applies 
not to slighter injuries. 

Now, to keep to the figure w 
have thus introduced, may not our 
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peculiarities be regarded as the 
ornaments of that temple of which 
Jesus Christ himself is the chief 
corner stone? They are not the 
pillars by which the mansion is 


supported. They are only the 
embellishments by which those 
pillars are adorned. Remove 
them, and the building will be- 
come less beautiful, but it will 
still remain strong and powerful 
as before. 

We are very apt, improperly, 
to exalt these parts of the Chris- 
tian system. We behold them 
despised by some, hated by others, 
and neglected by almost all. To 
make up, as it were, for this, 
we are unconsciously led to give 
them more than a due portion of 
our thoughts. The feelings and 
the conduct of others drive us to 
their frequent contemplation, and 
compel us to give them more of 
our attention than they would 
otherwise receive. How easy is 
it to pass thence, and elevate 
them to a rank they never were 
intended to possess! This is the 
more to be dreaded, because it 
may steal upon us without our 
knowledge. We may even act 
under the influence of this spirit, 
when we know it not. While our 
words may express the true pro- 
portion of all the parts of the 
Gospel, our feelings may make 
a different arrangement. And 
after having raised non essentials 
to a level with what is of infinite 
value, we may not pause without 
elevating them still highe . They 
may usurp the place of the Gos- 
pel. They may become the idols 
before which we fall down and 
worship. And we may not halt 
in our career of enlightened de- 
lusion, (if we may use such a 
contradictory expression,) until we 
imperiously demand the same 
homage from all around us; 
thereby exposing the reality of 
our Christianity to suspicion ; and 

N.S. No. 56. 
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bringing our particular principles 
into mérited contempt. Such, in 
many sections of the church of 
Christ, has been the result of an 
imprudent and undue tenacity to 
external forms. In the pages of 
ecclesiastical history examples of 
it abound. With these the in- 
telligent reader is able to furnish 
himself, which precludes the ne- 
cessity of farther reference. But 
of such examples we may say, 
they ‘‘ were written for our admo- 
nition.” And they come to us 
with a double force, when we 
recollect that they are the result 
of principles that dwell in every 
heart, and which may operate in 
a similar manner, howsoever dif- 
ferent the objects may be to 
which they are particularly di- 
rected. 

There can be no doubt, that the 
observance of all the laws of 
Christ, will meet with his appro- 
bation. But the undue exaltation 
of one, and depression of another, 
may be equally offensive to God, 
as the neglect of both. Ourgiving 
prominence to what he has given 
none, is as much an act of * will- 
worship,” as if we had devised 
some new way, by which to serve 
him; as if we offered “ strange 
fire” unto the Lord. And instead 
of becoming a savour of a sweet 
smell, we can expect nothing else 
than that it should prove an abo- 
mination in his sight, Let net our 
brethren say, they are in no way 
exposed to such a danger as this, 
It may be so indeed, where pro- 
fessed principles are not regarded, 
or where they are taken up with- 
out being known. But universally, 
where there is a conscientious 
attachment to these principles, and 
a thorough conviction of their 
truth, this danger must exist. And 
it may be much increased by par- 
ticular circumstances, arising either 
from our own situation, or the 
characters of those with whom we 
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associate. While, however, some 
need caution more than others, all 
need it in a certain degree. 
And to all we would say, “ we 
beseech you, brethren, suffer the 
word of exhortation.” 

But this is not the whole. A 
danger still greater may arise. 
There is a possibility, that Congre- 
gational Dissenters may be so en- 
sropeen seite the letter of their reli- 

ton, that they may forget its spirit. 

his is a for calor ade 
justly suppose, (and he may ap- 
ply the remark to some of the pre- 
ceding statements also,) with 
others, as well as Congregational 
Dissenters. Very true; but the 
causes which thus affect them, do 
not affect others, And if they 
know these causes, and be enabled 
to anticipate their operation, they 
may hold fast their profession to 
the end, while others fall away : 
they may keep their garments 
clean, when others are defiled. 
The principles whence this danger 
arises, although working ina man- 
ner which we have now no cause 
to fear, are illustrated in the his- 
tory of the ancient Scribes and 
Pharisees, Their professional 
duty led them to attend to the 
whole ritual of the Mosaic law: 
and to a strict performance of all 
those more inferior rites, which 
the people might overlook, or 
from which they might imagine 
themselves free. In acting thus, 
these spiritual teachers might be 
serving God, The Lord does not 
blame them for their attention to 
little things; but for making these 
usurp the place of things greater 
and more important. They did 
not keep them in their own place, 
but put them where their observ- 
ance became sin—‘ Ye pay tythe 
of mint, and anise, and cummin,” 
said the Saviour to the Pharisees, 
not condemning this conduct, had 
something more valuable not been 
sacrificed to it. But while doing 


so, they omitted the weightier 
matters of the law—judgment, 
mercy, and faith ; these ought they 
to have done, and not to leave 
the other undone. Their attention 
to small things might at first be 
conscientious. But certain cir- 
cumstances attracted them to these 
in a particular manner. The more 
they attended to them, the less 
they attended to others, which 
demanded a prior and special per- 
formance. And thus it soon hap- 
pened that they attended to nothing 
else. 

Such, we venture to say, is the 
tendency of human nature, where- 
ever these principles are in any 
way brought into exercise. And 
concerning them, we also require 
to watch and pray, that we enter 
not into temptation. How dread- 
ful the thought, that a similar re- 
sult from our privileges is possi- 
ble! If it be realized, how great 
our guilt! May Jehovah be our 
protector—then, and then only, we 
shall be safe. 

The transition from a life of 
obedience to the ordinances which 
God has appointed to a life of 
Pharisaism is not a vivlent one. 
Seeing many things overlooked 
by others, which we regard as of 
Divine authority, we naturally 
become very exact in their ob- 
servance, and perhaps lay too 
much stress upon them. Their 
discharge begets self-complacency. 
We may look upon them as the 
measure of our Christianity. Every 
other part of our religious charac- 
ter may be thought equally fair, 
as that which appears in them. 
We may abstract ourselves from 
more arduous duties. And when 
we detect ourselves doing so, we 
may act and feel as if our scru- 
pulous attention to external mat- 
ters is some alleviation of our sin. 
We come to look upon the seat 
of religion, not as in our minds, 
but in the discharge of rites in 
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which the mind can be but little 
engaged. Then the conscience is 
seared as with a hot iron. We 
may have a name to live, but we 
are dead. All that distinguishes 
our churches from others may be 
known: our whole creed may be 
correct; and we may possess both 
zeal and ability to illustrate and 
defend it. But this may consti- 
tute the whole of our Christianity. 
While it seems to have a very 
high character, it may actually 
sink into what a living orator 
calls, “ the jingle of an unmean- 
ing orthodoxy.” Our religion may 
completely fill the head, but the 
heart is unaffected and unim- 
pressed. We may have the form 
of godliness, while we are denying 
its power. 

Methinks I hear displeasure, 
and even indignation, expressed 
at these statements. Why break 
in thus, it may be said, upon the 
spiritual prosperity which abounds 
in many of our churches, and 
change it into gloom and fearful 
apprehension? Is not such con- 
duet a breach of the A postle’s com- 
mand, ‘‘ groan not one against 
another?” * Such emotions, how- 
ever, it is not our intention to 
excite, It is not our object to 
distress, but to warn: not to 
interrupt spiritual joy, but to 
render its gratification more per- 
manent. In doing so, we are 
not violating the injunction re- 
ferred to, but rather observing 
another, ‘‘ exhort one another 
daily.” We do not seek to cor- 
rect an evil that already exists. 
We rather wish to suppress one 
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that may yet arise. We speak, 
not because we have felt or seen 
the evils we allude to; but to 
prevent the possibility of ever see- 
ing or feeling them. 

Our day is one of unusual 
excitement. And we are now 
waiting for, and seeking extraor- 
dinary out-pourings of the Holy 
Spirit. 

But from that very excitement, 
and these very expectations, our 
danger may spring up. For their 
suppression and removal, let us 
look to our churches, and Iet us 
look to ourselves. It is in our 
own hearts, that the dreaded evil 
will arise, and it is there alone 
that it can be destroyed. While 
we strictly attend to every com- 
mand of Christ, let us see that 
no one usurps the place of ano- 
ther. In our communion with 
fellow Christians, let us be care- 
ful not to press our peculiarities 
too much on their attention. It 
is enough, if we show that they 
occupy a proper part of our own. 
Let us show, that we can bestow 
our love and esteem, without ex- 
pecting these peculiarities im them ; 
but that we cannot forgive their 
absence or neglect in ourselves. 
And in our conversations with 
sinners, let it be our paramount 
effort, to lead them to believe the 
Gospel; while our conduct pro- 
claims, that it is our desire to 
persevere in ‘ all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord 
blameless.” 


W. H. 
Glasgow, June, 1829. 





ON CFRTAIN MODERN ENTHUSIASTS. 


THERE is evidently a_ strong 
inclination in the mind of man 
to substitute something else for that 
method of salvation which is re- 


vealed to us in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, This method is both simple 
and humiliating ; it tends to purify 
the heart and life from the love 





* James v.9. The above, as all who understand the original know, is the literal 


rendering of the passage. 
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and practice of sin. It is, there- 
fore, opposed by the love of ini- 
quity, the pride of self-righteous- 
ness, and the pride of intellect. 
The opposition of these principles 
assumes various appearances; some 
of them exceedingly specious and 
well adapted to impose on the 
superficial observer. We meet 
with not a few who condemn all 
learning in a minister, because it 
substitutes, they say, human reason 
for the influences of the Holy 
Spirit. Without answering the 
objection, which requires only a 
moment’s thought to show its ab- 
surdity, we venture to affirm that 
none have employed their reason 
more at the expense of the truths 
contained in the word of God, 
than those who altogether con- 
demn its exercise, when aided by 
a sound education, and every legi- 
timate cultivation of the intel- 
lectual powers. It is, indeed, 
true that they have no learning; 
and, it is possible, if they had had 
the benefit of books, lectures, and 
the conversation of able and pious 
men, that their modicum of wisdom 
would have been diminished rather 
than increased. Perhaps we should 
rather say that their folly, instead 
of presenting us with low phrase- 
ology and vulgar abuse, would 
have been displayed in bold dog- 
matism, fine spun, but useless theo- 
ries, and the enunciation of thun- 
dering anathemas against all their 
ministerial brethren, who presume 
to reject their sentiments, or to 
oppose some of their most favoured 
notions. Education would have 
done but little for them. Folly 
and fanaticism are not so easily 
cured ; and these seem to form a 
part of their intellectual being. 
It is true that they have something 
which bears a resemblance to 
what we call reason; as they 
have also something which has a 
resemblance, though a faint one, 
to what is denominated piety; 
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but there is here and there an indi- 
vidual who has questioned their 
endowment with this high gift of 
heaven to man. Whether this 
opinion be correct or not, we do 
not make it our business to ascer- 
tain; we only observe of it, that 
it is a very charitable judgment. 
There are also some who appear 
to be of opinion that these indi- 
viduals know no other use of 
reason but its abuse. These are 
ready to think that their ignorance 
of the proper method of employing 
it, must be viewed in the light of a 
judgment, brought on them for 
certain unknown, but horrible per- 
versions of this faculty. One thing 
is certain, that from Cobler Howe, 
toWm. Huntington, and from Wm. 
Huntington to the lowest and worst 
spirited of his imitators, the whole 
class have perverted, by the abuse 
of their rational powers, the most 
self-evident, consolatory,and prac- 
tical truths of the word of God; 
and the awful delusion under which 
they have laboured, has led them 
to cherish, and boldly to express, 
the all but biasphemous opinion, 
that these aberrations of the intel- 
lect, which approach very nearly 
to the ravings of insanity, are the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit, and 
evince that they are the favoured 
few who have the spirit of the 
divine word, while to others it is 
only known as a mere dead letter. 
In the judgment of charity, there- 
fore, we do hope, that in cases of 
this kind, there is some affection 
of the head; for when men lay 
claim to infallibility, and pro- 
nounce anathemas on all who re- 
fuse to regard them as the “ great 
power of God,” we are necessarily 
compelled to believe that they are 
either very wicked or very mad. 
There is, indeed, one consi- 
deration that opposes the more 
charitable judgment, that is, the 
craft implied in the condemnation 
of human learning. For, be it 
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observed, that by their explanation 
of the phrase, ‘ human learning,” 
they evidently intend the right of 
any given human being, to judge 
of the truth or falsehood of what 
they aflirm or deny, or even the 
propriety or impropriety of their 
words, sentences, and actions. 
This is clear, for they, in effect, 
tellus, that their word is law; and 
their authoritative interpretation 
of Scripture, superior (of course 
we mean in their own opinion) to 
Scripture itself. Now it is ob- 
vious, that if a man will but ven- 
ture to make use of his reasoning 
powers, the folly and absurdity of 
these expositions will appear with 
overwhelming evidence. What 
course thén, to avoid giving an 
uncharitable or censorious judg- 
ment, shall we pursue? Shall we 
ascribe their aversion to human 
learning, to ignorance, to craft, or 
to mental alienation? Or, shall 
we assign it to a strange and un- 
natural association of the three? 
A compound, the ingredients of 
which are folly, knavery, and mad- 
ness. May heaven preserve us 
from each; but above all avert 
from us, and from ours, this most 
deleterious and intoxicating mix- 
ture, which, like opium, may 
give an exciting and pleasing 
dream for a moment, to be fol- 
lowed, however, with a nauseating 
and long-continued stupidity. 

It is remarkable that the indi- 
viduals, of whom we are now 
writing, agree in the error to which 
we have been only briefly allu- 


ding, with the opinion ascribed to - 


the early Quakers. (The writer 
does not wish to introduce the 
moderns, many of whom, he is 
persuaded, are more attached to 
divine truth than to any human 
system.) The error we refer to is, 

e superiority of the Spirit's 
teaching, as to the nature of the 
truth conveyed to the written 
word. They resemble also the 
Socinians, who affirm that Scrip- 
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ture is not its own interpreter, but 
that reason must both test and 
explain it, But they differ from 
this body of people too, inasmuch, 
as it is not to the human mind, 
generally speaking, that they as- 
cribe this power, but only to their 
own individual, richly endowed, 
peculiarly favoured, and highly 
distinguished intellects. 

It would deserve a smile, if it 
were not calculated rather to call 
forth a tear, to mark the power 
which these highly gifted men 
possess over those who give them- 
selves up to their influence. They 
are at once their idols and their 
oracles ; as sincere votaries, they 
trust their immortal interests in 
the hands of these objects of their 
admiration. All their sentiments 
and opinions on religious subjects 
are framed and moulded by those 
of their teachers. But if we in- 
quire, what are these sentiments 
and opinions? we are compelled 
to answer, that it is exceedingly 
difficult, if not quite impossible, 
to determine. ho, it may be 
asked, can ascertain the notions, 
or reduce to any thing like sys- 
tem, the opinions of an enthusiast ? 
It is similar to an attempt to deli- 
neate with accuracy the form of 
clouds driven of the wind; or 
that of the raging waves as they 
roll forward, and burst on their 
indestructible boundaries. 

There are, indeed, two or three 
erroneous notions to which they 
cling with unwavering tenacity. 
Such as these, ‘‘ The law is not a 
rule of life to a believer.” « All 
Scripture is susceptible of a spiri- 
tual interpretation.” “It is ne- 
cessary to pass through a succes- 
sion of the most dreadfully alarm- 
ing sensations, in order to be con- 
vinced that we are truly con- 
verted.” And here let it be ob- 
served, that if the mind be affected 
with a morbid sensibility to all 
objects calculated to produce de. 
sponding or terrific impressions, 
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inducing a state bordering on in- 
sanity; the evidences of grace are 
with many of these teachers re- 
garded as complete; and the pre- 
valence of such a state of mind as 
renders the unhappy subject of it 
most miserable in himself, and his 
case most distressing to others, is 
frequently designated by these 
gloomy Ove poxperixor, as a condi- 
tion altogether enviable, and wor- 
thily termed blessed. How dif- 
ferent this from the prospects 
beheld of the happy state of the 
New Testament church, by two 
ancient prophets, The company 
of the Redeemed are represented 
as walking in the light of the 
divine presence, as rejoicing in the 
righteousness of the Redeemer, 
and as accompanied by the two 
delightful companions, peace and 
joy. How different also from the 
description given, and the exhorta- 
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tions pressed upon us in the volume 
of the New Testament itself. Here 
the gospel is announced as peace 
on earth; believers are represented 
as having peace with God, through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, as rejoicing 
even in tribulation; and so passing 
their lives in the cheering pros- 
pect of being introduced to a hea- 
venly mansion, when dismissed 
from the frail and perishing taber- 
nacle of mortality. How different 
is the religion of the Gospel from 
the perversions and misrepresen- 
tations of it given by men; and 
how evidently it is incumbent on 
us to try the spirits, whether they 
be of God; and to live under the 
habitual conviction that the most 
lofty claims to superior light, and 
more acute discernment than other 
Christians, are evidences rather of 
the absence, than of the presence 
of the spirit of the Gospel. A 





HORTICULTURAL ILLUSTRATION OF JOHN xv. 2. 


‘* Every branch in me that beareth not fruit he taketh away: and every branch that 
beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit.” 


Most of the illustrations of Scrip- 
ture are susceptible of general, 
particular, and personal applica- 
tion. Whether our adaptation of 
them to any case be consistent, 
appears only determinable by the 
context or the analogy of revela- 
tion. If we apply this passage 
to national branches, (Rom. xi.) 
God pruneth the boughs of his 
olive, by ‘* breaking off” some of 
the branches—* Because of un- 
belief are they broken off.”—In 
case of particular churches, God 
puritieth his vineyard, by lopping 
off unfruitful branches.—If we 
apply it to individuals, the pro- 
cess of sanctification, is Prve tt on 


by pruning corrupt affections of 
the heart, thus producing a meet- 
ness for heaven, The tendrils of 
the vine cling to the supporters for 
help. Human nature shoots forth 
tendrils, twining them round some 
supporter, but the vine-dresser 


will prune these shoots as prejudi- 
cial to the fruitfulness of the 
branch. In the two clauses of 
this verse the same phraseology is 
used to describe two very oppo- 
site characters, if the mere pro- 
fession and real possession of 
union to Christ be intended. The 
general assumption of this as the: 
truth, is no proof of its correct- 
ness, inasmuch as the meaning of 
the Spirit may not always corre- 
— to the interpretation of man, 
e appear compelled to adopt 
the different acceptations of the 
same phraseology, in order to 
avoid its apparent clashing with 
the doctrine of the final persever- 
ance of the saints, It is certain 
in the Sacred Scriptures, meta- 
wey are used which were per- 
ectly intelligible to the parties 
to w they were offered. Man 
of these illustrations appear difh- 
cult to us from having lost the 
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knowledge of the custom, &c. 
which might form the point in 
such metaphorical elucidation, or 
we may not correctly apply what 


we do know. How far is this 
the case in the present instance? 
The mode of cultivating vines in 
countries where they are more 
common than in our orchards may, 
perhaps, afford an illustration of 
this passage. Acres of land are 
covered with vines, the branches 
of which are supported about four 
or five feet from the ground, thus 
forming alcoves under which the 
grape-gatherer passes to possess 
himself of the fruit in its season. 
The principal shooting forth of 
branches is upwards, which need 
pruning, because they would, if 
permitted to grow, shade the fruit 
which hangs below, and weaken 
the vine by the useless appropria- 
tion of sap to their fruitless main- 
tenance. But if a branch, shoot- 
ing within the alcove, be allowed 
to ramble on the surface of the 
ground, without any supporter, it 
will not bear any fruit, to ripen, 
be it ever so luxuriant. It requires 
the care of the vine-dresser to 
support these nether shoots, that 
they may bear fruit, as well as to 
prune the shoots above, that the 
vine may bear more fruit. The 
application of this to the illustra- 
tion of this passage is easy, and 
is it not delightfal to the despond- 


Monumental Epitaph extraordinary. 


431 
ing mind, who may feel disposed 
to “‘ wrest it to its own destruc- 
tion?” In the dealings of Provi- 
dence for the benefit of his chosen, 
God supports the weakest faith, 
thus capacitating for the produc- 
tion of fruit to the praise of His 
glory, and prunes ‘the super- 
fluities of naughtiness” for the per- 
fection of the man in Christ Jesus. 

The construction of the original 
serves to corroborate this illus- 
tration. The root of “ apw” is, 
certainly, ‘raise up ;” its accep- 
tation of “taking away” being 
derivative. The Latin translators 


-have used “‘ Tollo” as its equiva- 


lent, which our English, Spanish, 
and French versions, and I believe 
others, have translated “take 
away,” which is, perhaps, a more 
correct translation of ‘ tollo” 
than “‘apw.” ‘ Tollo” has, how- 
ever, as decidedly the idea of 
‘* raise up” for its root as “ aw.” 
The similarity of construction be- 
tween ‘‘ Tollo” and ‘“ Fero” may, 
perhaps, have facilitated that in- 
terchange of meaning. John i. 29. 
affords another instance where the 
translation of ‘ apwr” by “ tol- 
lens” and “taking away” serves 
to lessen the directness of the 
verbal illustration of Isaiah liii. 
6. 11, 12., and many others, where 
the prominency of the idea of 
propitiation is somewhat obscured. 
G. H. R. 





MONUMENTAL EPITAPH EXTRAORDINARY, 


To the Editors. —Tuene are few 
ersons addicted to the lore of 
ecmer times unacquainted with a 
dapper little folio, printed in 163), 
entitled, ‘* Ancient Funerall Mo- 
numents,” ‘* composed by the 
Studie and Travels of John Wee- 
ver.” The whole is full of curious 
matter, and well adapted to gratify 
thoughtful lovers of os 
A “ variety of historicall ob- 


servations” relieve the gloom of 
the collection; and a series of 
emotions, almost as various, are 
excited by the contemplation thus 
forced upon the mind, of the igno- 
rance, superstition, and popery of 
our ancestors. Whether the com- 
piler was often so affected, is a 
secret, There is little in his coun- 
tenance, to indicate cool and tran- 
quil meditation: nay, the awful 
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rtrait which is occasionally to 
“a seen prefixed to the volume, if 
a likeness, is indicative of just such 
terror and dismay as the imagina- 
tion associates with lunatics, dur- 
ing the age of demoniacal posses- 
sion. 

Some of the specimens to be met 

with among the ‘“* monuments” re- 
ferred to, are not curious only, but 
laughable. The remark, however, 
applies, very properly, only to a 
ew. In mainly restricting the 
collection to sober instances, the 
compiler, like the framers of the 
memorials themselves, was wise. 
Few things strike observers as 
more unseemly than a humorous 
pun over the ashes of an immortal 
being. 

In records of another descrip- 
tion, more latitude is allowable; 
and, believing that to those of 
your readers who like to revel in 
the “‘ old boke” above mentioned, 
the class now alluded to is seldom 
unwelcome, one of that character 
shall be furnished. It was written 
some years ago by a talented 
friend ; and, as the subject is pe- 
culiar, you will, perhaps, give it a 
place in your edifying miscellany. 
It may, at all events, be the means, 
to borrow John Weever’s courtly 
phraseology, of “ reviving in some 
of the gentrie and communaltie of 
these his Majestie’s dominions, the 
dead memory” of a forgotten oc- 
currence. 

The history of the inscription is 
this :—In a small congregational 
meeting-house in the county of 
Salop, that divine assistant of pub- 
lic worship, a full-sized bass-viol, 
was, for a long period, regularly 
operated upon by a plain but 
amateur performer, the maker, 
moreover, of the instrument; which 
performer being unblessed with 
the most exquisite sensibility, and, 
withal, heavy-handed, proved, not 
unfrequently, by means of his 
music, a grievous annoyance to 
some whose organs of audition 


‘€ Mark the soft falling snow, 
And the diffusive rain ; 

To heaven from whence it fell, 
It turns not back again,” &c. 


And a tune called «¢ Tempest” was 
one of such marvellous excitement, 
as to beggar description. None 
but those who listened can fully 
realize the effects of the perform- 
ances. 

At length, however, for some 
reason or other, the Patriarch (so 
the instrument was called,) retired 
from the singing pew ;' and, after 
a due season of indisposition, as it 
is said, died. The epitaph now 
communicated was prepared for 
the spot of entombment ; but no 
stone having yet been erected, the 
intention has been so far frus- 
trated. 


“His heart strings crack’d, his vital 
screws revers’d, 

Deep in this hole a patriarch’s bones are 
hears’d : 

More honest he’than all his num’rous 
race, 

In life a very saint, yet very base. 

No coxcomb, tho’ with scrapes he play’d 
his part ; 

And guileless, yet endued with hollow 
heart. 

In sacred chaunting he employ’d his days, 

Yet ne’er resounded to his maker’s praise. 

Of keener sensibility was none ; 

Ne’er touch’d without a murmur or a 


roan. 

of giant strength, yet weak without a 
stick: 

Oft taking res’nous drugs, yet never sick. 

Rest, Patriarch, rest in peace: ‘ dif- 
fusive rain,” 

“ Soft falling snow,” and ‘‘ Tempest’s” 
blustring train, 

Shall vaily strive to re-inspire thy voice, 

To imitate, as erst, their various noise. 

Rest, Patriarch, rest: and quell our 
anxious fears, 

For who disturbs thy bones, disturbs our 
ears. 


IT am, &c. 


Shrewsbury. J. B. W. 
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were more delicately constructed 
than his own. One of the hymns 
which called forth the. utmost 
energies of the viol, was that of 
Dr. Doddridge on * the effects of 
the Gospel :” 
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DISCOURSES ON PROPHECY. 


1. Dr. J. P. Smith on the Principles of 
Interpretation as applied to the Prophe- 
cies of Holy Scripture. 8vo0. 2s. Gd. 

2, Rev. Joseph Fletcher, A.M. on the 
Attention due to Unfulfilled Prophecy. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 

8. Rev. W. Orme on the Character of the 
Present Dispensation. 8vo. 2s. 

4. Rev. William Bengo’ Collyer, D. D. 
LL.D. &c. &c. on the Aspect of Pro 
phecy respecting the Present and Fu- 
ture State of the Jews. 8vo. 1s. 


5. Rev. Henry Forster Burder, A. M. on 
the Rise, Progress, and Termination 
of Mohammedism. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


6. Rev. Robert Vaughan on the Nature and 
Duration of the Papal Apostacy. 2s. 6d. 


Tue gift of prophecy has been 
enjoyed by the church during both 
the past and the present dispensa- 
tions. It appears to have béen 
exercised, more or less, through 
the whole duration of the Mosaic 
economy ; but to have been limited 
under the Christian dispensation 
to the first period of its existence. 
A satisfactory reason may be 
assigned for this difference; the 
church under the law was in a 
state of pupilage and training, 
which required to be constantly 
carried on till what the Apostle 
calls, ‘* the period of reformation ;” 
but, under the Gospel, the church 
is considered as having arrived at 
full age, and, after experiencing 
the teaching of Apostolic men, 
is no longer under tutors and 
governors. Were the present a 
preparatory dispensation, a suc- 
cession of prophets might be 
expected; but as it is compli- 
mental, rather than preparative, 
this is unnecessary. No addition 
shall be made to the revealed 
will of Christ, till the final coming 
of our Lord, 

Though prophecy invariably 
x. s. NO. 56. 


‘establishment. 


signifies, speaking under the in- 
spiration of God, it does not al- 
ways mean the foretelling of future 
events. All the discourses of the 
prophets which are recerded in 
the Old Testament were spoken 
under a special afflatus of the 
Divine Spirit, though many of 
them contained no predictions, 
The same was, no doubt, the 
case with the prophets in the 
churches of Christ at the be- 
ginning, by whom a great part of 
the teaching and public worship 
of the churches was carried on. 
The body of the men who at first 
‘spake with tongues and pro- 
phesied,” probably predicted no- 
thing, but instructed and_ edified 
their brethren by spiritual dis- 
courses, Thus the Apostle tells 
us, that “prophecy served not 
for them that believe not, but for 
them who believe.” He represents 
it as tending to “ the instruction 
and comfort of the whole church ;” 
and recommends them ‘to covet 
to prophesy” that “they might 
speak to men to edification, ex- 
hortation, and comfort.” 

Men thus miraculously endowed, 
were raised up at the beginning 
to supply the urgent demands of 
the kingdom of Christ at its first 
Furnished at once 
with the gifts of tongues, they 
were capable of preaching the 
Gospel in every region, and by 
the gift of prophecy they were 
not only preserved from all error, 
but furnished with all necessar 
knowledge of the will of God. 
As the church grew in wisdom, 
and in stature, and in favour 
with God and man, the extroardi-« 
nary gifts of tongues and pro- 
phecy were gradually withdrawn, 
and their place was cepted by 

3 
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the use of ordinary means. Thus 
the manna was withheld as soon 


as the ple of Israel touched 
the border of the promised land. 
It was their duty then to depend 
on God as much as ever; but they 
were thenceforth to till and to 
sow, and to expect a seed time 
and harvest, according to the re- 
gular constitution of the divine 
government. 

Though it would be wrong to 
‘ arrogate for the ordinary teachers 
of Christianity, the claims of the 
prophets of God; yet, in certain 
respects, they obviously occupy 
their place. Both are teachers 
of the will of God; both conduct 
the public worship of God; and 
the object of both is, the ex- 
hortation, edification, and comfort 
of the people. The grand differ- 
ence between them belongs to two 

oints. Prophets were miraculous- 
i and instantaneously qualified for 

ir work. Ordinary teachers 
are fitted for their office by natural 
talents, improved and cultivated 
by natural and suitable means. 
rophets taught the divine will 
with certainty and authority— 
speaking as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost, their word 
must have been at once perfectly 
true and self-authorised. Ordi- 
nary teachers are all liable to 
err, and must be subject to the 
same judgment with all other 
men. Their word, in itself, pos- 
sesses no authority ; but derives 
all its power and all its claims to 
the reception of men from its 
t with the previously re- 

vealed will of heaven. 

The Prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament appear to have been raised 
up, prong other purposes, to 
supply the lack of regular teachers, 
It is surprising how little provi- 
sion was made under the law for 
the regular instruction of the 
peo The priests, indeed, whose 

‘lips should have kept know- 


(August, 
ledge,” may be considered as 
the public instructors of the com- 
munity; but this was not the pro- 
per business of their office. The 
schools of the prophets were, pro- 
bably, designed to supply the 
country with teachers ; but these 
do not appear to have been regular, 
established institutions ; and, pro- 
bably, a but in a very occa- 
sional and partial manner, the 
wants of the people. To prevent 
universal ignorance and profligacy, 
God raised up a succession of in- 
spired men, who should act upon 
the people as a body, call them 
to repentance, warn them of their 
danger, make known to them the 
will of God, comfort them under 
their afflictions, direct their minds 
to the future hope of Israel, and 
whose recorded ingggpctions should 
benefit the churel in all future 
ages, 

** Prophecy, then,” says an 
able writer, ‘is not a series of 
mere predictions. Far from it. 
It abounds in matter of another 
kind : I mean the continued strain 
of moral doctrine which runs 
through it; including under that 
name the only efficacious and 
sufficient moral doctrine, that 
which is founded upon a know- 
ledge of God, his attributes, and 
his will, with a sense of the di- 
rect, personal, and responsible re- 
lation of man to him. Accord- 
ingly the most frequent subjects of 
the prophets are the laws of God; 
his supreme dominion, and his 
universal providence; the majesty 
of his nature, his spiritual being, 
and his holiness; together with 
the obligations of obedience to 
him, in the particular duties of 
an inward faith and worship; and 
of justice and mercy to man; the 
whole of these duties enforced by 
explicit sanctions of reward and 
punishment. These original prin- 
ciples of piety and morals over- 
spread the pages of the book of 
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prophecy. They are brought for- 
ward, they are inculcated from 


first to last. They are often the 
subject where nothing future is 
in question; they are constantly 
interwoven with the predictions; 
they are either the very thing pro- 
pounded or connected with it; 
and all the way they are impressed 
with a distinctness and energy of 
instruction, which show it was 
none of the second regards of the 
prophet’s mission, to be this 
teacher of righteousness; inas- 
much that, if we except the Gos- 
pel itself, there can no where be 
shown so much of decisive and 
luminous information concernin 
the unity, providence, mercy, oid 
moral government of God, and 
man’s duty, founded upon his 
will, as is to be gathered from the 
prophetic volume.”* 

A much larger portion of the 
Old Testament is strictly prophe- 
tical than the New. Beside the 
Book of the Revelation, there are 
only a few other prophetical pas- 
sages in the writings of our Lord,and 
of the Apostles Paul and Peter; 
while a great part of the writings 
of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, and the twelve minor pro- 
phets, are prophetical in the pro- 
per sense of that term. In this 
fact we see the characters of the 
two dispensations. The former 
was elementary, symbolical, and 
obscure ; the latter is the substance 
of former shadows, the fulfilment 
of former symbols, the spirit of 
former elements, and the light and 
glory of all that was formerly 
dark and mysterious. The one 
was a dispensation of expectation, 
the other is one of enjoyment. 
A. veil belonged to the face of 
Moses asthe prophet of his church, 
as well as to the hearts of his peo- 
ple, which veil is done away in 
Christ. ‘‘ The Jewish dispensa- 


* Davison on Prophecy, pp. 41—43. 
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tion not conveying to all nations, 
the blessing promised fom 
Abraham’s seed, but being only 
the administration of the hopes 
and expectations created by the 
promise of God ; in this respect it 
stood entirely upon the word of 
prophecy; for future hopes and 
expectations from God, can have 
no other real foundation. Inas~ 
much then as the Jewish religion 
did virtually contain the hopes of 
the Gospel, the religion itself was 
a prophecy; and as the Jewish 
Church was founded to preserve 
and to administer these hopes, the 
prophetical office was, in some 
measure, necessary and essential 
to this church, to nourish and sup- 
port their hopes and expectations 
from God.”* 

A very considerable portion of 
the predictions of the Old Tes- 
tament, refers to the secular affairs 
of the people of Israel, and those 
of the surrounding nations, with 
whom their fates were interwoven. 
This also can easily be accounted 
for, from the character and cireum- 
stances of that people. They 
were literally, through God's in- 
heritance, a nation of this world, 
occupying a particular portion of 
the earth, under laws of divine 
framing, but still adapted to them 
as a political body, and subject to 
all the casualties and changes to 
which a nation of the earth is 
liable. Earthliness and carnality 
distinguish the people from that 
heavenly system and _ spiritual 
community which now constitute 
what is emphatically called “* The 
kingdom of heaven.” The New 
Testament prophecies refer very 
little, indeed, to the affairs of the 
earth. With the exception of our 
Lord’s predictions of the judg- 
ments to come on the Jewish 
people, which are like the winding 





* Sherlock on the Use and Intent of 
Prophecy, p. 164. 
3K2 
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up of that economy, and therefore 
partake of its nature, almost all 
the other prophecies of the New 
Testament relate exclusively to 
the spiritual fates of the church of 


The most important parts of the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, 
which relate to a period then dis- 
tant—the world to come, or the 
last days, have met with their ac- 
complishment, and that accom- 

lishment is recorded in the New 

| sway We know that this 
will not be readily granted ; but 
we are led to it by considera- 
tions that appear to us conclusive. 
The chief of these prophecies 
refer to the Messiah, and to the 
establishment of his kingdom on 
earth, Who will deny that all 
those passages which speak of the 
sufferings of Christ, and the glory 
which was to follow, have been 
fulfilled? He has suffered and 
died according to the Scriptures, 
and he has also been glorified at 
the Father’s right hand. His 
kingdom has come; the God of 
heaven has set it up on earth ; the 
Ernie of the saints of the Most 

igh possess that kingdom; do- 
minion and glory have been given 
to them, that nations, kindreds, 
and people should serve and obey 
him, All this, it is true, has not 

et been fully brought to pass; 

ut the foundations have been 
laid ; the structnre has been rear- 
ing; the causes are in operation, 
and the agents at work, which 
will, in due time, complete the 
spiritual edifice. 

Weare glad that the subject of 
prophecy, to which we have more 
than once adverted in the course of 
the present year, has, at length, 
oceupied the attention of our 
brethren in the metropolis; and 
that through the medium of the 
press, their labours in the pulpit 
may now be enjoyed in all parts 
of the country. Six of the dis- 


[August, 
courses, delivered at the a 


meeting, are already publi ‘ 
with a degree of promptitude which 
is creditable both to the authors 
and the publishers, For reasons, 
which we need not specify, we 
feel it to be a delicate task to pro- 
nounce upon the merits of these 
productions. We shall therefore 
do little more in the remaining 
art of this article than give a 
brief view of the subject of each 
discourse, with an occasional ex- 
tract. 
Dr. Smith’s discourse is more of 
the nature of a Theological Dis- 
sertation than of a Sermon. It 
will be found of great use to those 
who are engaged in studying the 
presen parts of Scripture, by 
urnishing them with such rules or 
canons of interpretation, as may, 
at least, prevent ffom gross mis- 
takes. We shall insert bis para- 
phrase of the text, 1 Peter i. 19 
—21, which is a difficult passage, 
and then his rules, which ought to 
get the widest circulation, though 
we must refer to the discourse 
itself for the illustration of them. 


* And thus, by the independent evi- 
dence of the divine mission of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, we possess the declarations 
uttered and written by the Hebrew pro- 

hets, rendered more sure to our appre- 

nsions, and conséquently more convin- 
cing to our judgment. To this collection 
of the ancient prophecies I exhort you 
to pay a diligent attention ; for, though 
it be at first like a lamp affording only a 
feeble light to a person travelling in the 
dark, yet, since the incarnation of the 
Messiah, and the events connected with 
it, have now taken place, the comparison 
of those events, with the predictions of 
them, will bring such information and 
conviction to your minds as will be like 
the bright and welcome dawn of day, 
after a gloomy and dreary night. For it 
is to be considered as a first principle in 
this department of divine knowledge, 
that no scripture prephecy explains it- 
self, but must remain obscure till it is 
enlightened by its fulfilment: and even 
the prophets themselves, who delivered 
those declarations from God, were not 
able to interpret their own predictions : 
for prophecy at no time proceeded from 
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the will, invention, sagacity, or foresight 
of men ; but holy men of 24, whom he 
had set apart for that very purpose, deli- 
vered, by speaking and writing, faith- 
fally exclusively, that which they 
were impelled by the Holy Spirit thus to 
utter. 

“Rule I. It is necessary that we 
should acquire information, as full and 
correct as can be deduced from its proper 
source, the scriptural fountains, con- 
cerning the life and circumstances of the 
prophet whose composition is under con- 
sideration ; the station which he occupied 
in his country, his connexions with the 
government and with the people, and the 
share which he bore, and the interest he 
took in. the political and religious affairs 
of Israel or Judah. 

“Rule II. It is important to distribute 
the matter contained in each prophetic 
book, with care and accuracy, into those 

rtions which the nature of every sub- 
ject demands 

* Rule IfI. We must use all the 
means that are proper, for securing the 
just interpretation ot the words and sen- 
tences in which the declarations of pro- 
phesy are conveyed. 

“Rule IV. We must separate the 
matter, which is actual prophecy, from 
all other matter which may be inter- 
woven with it. 

“ Rule V. We should be parti- 
cularly attentive to the fact, that the 
real a are generally written in 
the highest style of poetry; with the 
most vivid imagery, the boldest figures, 
excursive descriptions, large digressions 
and episodes, and all the peculiarities of 
poetical composition. 

Rule VI. It is further requisite, in 
order to the judicious interpretation of 
the prophetic Scriptares, that we should 
have the mind furnished with a correct 
and habitually recollected knowledge of 
the history of Israel and Judah, and the 
nations with which they were connected. 

“ Rule VII. It is necessary to acquire 
an accurate acquaintance with the nature, 
sources, extent, and meaning of the 

ic imagery used by the pro- 


phets. 
‘Rule VIII. Different portions of 
same prophet, or of different pro- 
phets, which refer to the same subject, 
should be brought together, diligently 
compared, their agreements or apparent 
disagreements carefully noted, and the 
interpretation of each adjusted by the 
mutual illustration of the whole. 

“ Rule IX. We must not judge of 
the reality or importance of any topic of 
prophecy by either the brevity or the 
copiousness of the space which it oc- 
eupies. 
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“ Rule X. It is our duty to acquire a 
just conception of the designs of pro- 


ecy. 
Pi Kale XI. It is n that, in 
all instances, we should have safe criteria 
for the aes of prophecy.” 

* Rule XII. We must not expect to 
derive from the study of Prophecy an 
ability to predict future events. 


Mr. Fletcher’s discourse is found- 
ed on 1 Pet. i. 10, 11, and is 
marked with his usual felicity of 
expression and accuracy of rea- 
soning. It is divided into two 
parts. He adduces some reasons 
for the purpose of recommending 
an attention to unfulfilled pro- 
phecies; and suggests a few con- 
siderations to assist in regulating 
our inquiries into this department 
of revelation. From the latter 
head of the discourse, we select 
the following important passage. 

* One of the reasons why prophecies 
are enveloped in obscurity, more or less 
palpable till explained by the designed 
events, was to prevent their being con- 
strued into rales of action. For suppose 
a prophecy to be given, involving results 
of great importance, that the details 
were so minute as not only to point out 
the event and its general consequences, 
but also to specify the place, fix the date, 
designate the actors by name, and descend 
even to incidental circumstances, would 
not the prophecy, in this case, be the 
predisposing cause of its own fulfilment ? 
A prediction thus determinate in its a 
plication, and generally received, wou 
so incessantly occupy attention, as un- 
consciously to generate a desire of effect- 
ing its full completion. This desire, 
from the known laws of mental associ- 
ation, would increase as the period ap- 
proached, until, compelled to active 
exertion, an event might be produced, 
which, but for the causes assigned, 
would never have occurred. This would 


.be particularly the case, where private 


ambition, or national vanity, to be 
gratified. On the other , if the 
events predicted aceorded not with the 
wishes, or conceived interests, of nations 
or individuals, every suggestion that 
would lead to the disbelief of the predic- 
tion, would be cherished, and every exer- 
tion which might have a tendency to frus- 
trate the accomplishment of an event so 
earnestly deprecated, would be made. 
Admitting that any given prediction is 
divine, it must necessarily take ° 
To effect this, a power must be exerted 
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in such circumstances, which, by over- 
coming all resistance, would infallibly 
secure its own fulfilment. But this in- 
vincible coercion would obviously violate 
that moral freedom which constitutes the 
basis of reward or biame, and would be a 
manifest infringement of those immutable 
laws,»-by which voluntary agents are 
rned.. The supposition of a prophecy 
Cabin such consequences is clearly 
inadmissible. If this reasoning is cor- 
rect, it follows that the appropriate style 
of prophecy is that in which the language 
is neither so condensed as to assume the 
form of enigmatical ambiguity, resembling 
that of the ancient Delphic oracles, nor 
so clear and unequivocal as to stimulate 
the persons interested, either to accele- 
rate or counteract its accomplishment. 
So far, therefore, is the obscurity of pre- 
dictions, an argument against their divine 
, that it illustrates the wisdom of 
in such an arrangement. The evi- 
dence of a divine superintendance is 
rendered more decisive. The free agenc 
and responsibility of men are not violated, 
and the t principles which regulate 
the administration of the Deity, 
are displayed in connexion with the pur- 
and designs of his holy sovereignty. 
* Prophecies, as far as they are under- 
stood, either by past events, or the cal- 
culations of a sober and enlightened 
judgment, tend to animate our hopes and 
opens our confidence, in the great cause 
truth and holiness. But no inter- 
pretation should be allowed, for a mo- 
ment, to ~ or interfere with the 
authority of explicitcommands. Predic- 
tions are only intimations of the divine 
purposes ; but the divine purposes, how- 
ever they may guide the peymarions pro- 
cedures of the infinite mind, are no rule 
of conduct to us. It was never designed 
that mortals, by the aid of a perverted 
abstraction, should place themselves in 
the position of Deity, and judge of events 
and obligations, either in reference to 
themselves, or others, from that position. 
The lower ground of duty and depen- 
dence is that alone which we can safely 
occupy. ‘Che monstrous notions of some 
jtuous expositors of Revelation, 
ition to all the sym- 
igations which relate to 
the ests and duties of mankind. 
Oh! such men have no bowels of com- 
» no resemblance to the meek and 
y Redeemer, who, acting as the re- 
presentative of perfect humanity, and 
presenting that very model of moral ex- 
to which all his true followers 
should be conformed, indulged in the ten- 
derest solicitude, and manifested all the. 
holy fidelity, which the sins and suffer- 
of others demanded. He said no- 
to diminish the guilt of Judas, 
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while he foretold his treachery. He ad- 
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monished Peter of the danger of pre- 
sumptuous self-confidence, while he an- 
nounced his fall.. He asserted, in most 
solemn terms, the responsibility and guilt 
of those who betrayed and crucified him, 
even when he predicted his death. He 
wept over the city which he knew to be 
devoted to destruction. His actions re- 
sulted from the most perfect impression 
of all the moral relations which he sus- 
tained, as the servant of the Father, and 
the Saviour of men; and ‘he that saith 
he abideth in him, ought to walk as he 
walked !’ ”’—pp. 37—40. 


Mr. Orme’s discourse discusses 
at considerable length the spiri- 
tuality, universality, and perpetuity 
of the new dispensation, from 
Heb. xii. 27, 28. Under the first 
head he considers the subjects, the 
laws, the service, and the sanctions 
of the dispensation. The univer. 
sality of the economy is argued 
from its adaptation to the moral 
circumstances of the whole race, 
and from the revealed design of its 
author. Its perpetuity is argued 
from the text, and some other con- 
siderations. We extract the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from the con- 
cluding part of the discourse, in 
which the preacher assigns three 
reasons for not looking for that 
second advent, or personal reign, 
of Christ on the earth, which 
some persons speak of. 


‘ In the first place, the expectation of 
this state is founded ona false and most 
unscriptural assumption—that the king- 
dom of Christ has not yet come; that the 
Redeemer has not yet taken possession 
of his throne; that he is exercising his 

rophetical and priestly offices; but not 
his kingly office: and that his reign 
among men is to be established, not by 
moral and spiritual means, and the influ- 
ence of his Spirit; but by miraculous 
demonstrations from heaven, and uni- 
versal judgments on earth. Are we 
then to be told, that when John the Bap- 
tist preached ‘ The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand ;’ and when Christ and his apos- 
tles proclaimed ‘the kingdom of God is 
nigh—is approaching—is come—is among 
you;’ that they meant, it shall come two 
thousand ages hence? Is it so, that the 
reward of the Redeemer’s work is all yet 
to come ; that the Father has — to 
bestow upon him the glory which was 
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promised, and for which he so anxious! 
prayed? When Jesus tells us, that all 
wer in heaven and on earth is given to 
Fim ; when Paul assures us, that he sat 
down at the right hand of the throne of 
the majesty on high; and John informs 
us that he beheld the Lamb in the midst 
of the throne, receiving the homage of 
the universe—are we to be told that all 
these things are still future? In the face 
of intimations so plain and intelligible as 
these, should we allow ourselves to be 
juggled out of our faith and our common 
sense by a farrago of unintelligible dog- 
mas, pretending to be founded on unful- 
filled predictions? A system which rests 
upon such assumptions for its foundation 
is subversive of the faith once delivered 
to the saints, and no better than ‘ the 
baseless fabric of a vision,’ which will, 
ere long, ‘leave not a wreck behind.’ 

* In the second place, the present re- 
velation is altogether unsuited to such a 
change in the state of the church and of 
the world as that adverted to. The New 
Testament Scriptures are clearly designed 
for creatures in a state of sinfulness and 
imperfection ; who though renewed in 
the spirit of their minds, have not yet 
attained ; who require the discipline of 
Providence to correct and mature their 
characters; whose circumstances are those 
of suffering and trial; who live by faith 
not by sight; and whose chief conso- 
lations are those which are derived from 
things invisible and eternal. To per- 
fected creatures, unconversant with sin, 
sorrow, and death, and enjoying the ma- 
nifested presence of a glorified Re- 
deemer, it is as clear as possible, the 
greater part of the existing revelation 
would be altogether inapplicable. Every 
change of dispensation that has hitherto 
occurred, has been attended by a change 
or an increase of the revealed will of 
heaven: so it must be again, to meet the 
new and unprecedented circumstances 
which it is alleged are to take place. But 
if we believe that the apostles and their 
testimony shall constitute the foundation 
of the church’s faith, and the rule of her 
obedience till the final consummation, 
we shall be faapey| how we omit ~ 
su tion, or any hypothesis which im- 
plice its secemligc eos aware this ar- 
gument will go very little way with those 
who have already had many ‘ things re- 
vealed unto them,’ and who would obvi- 
ously have no objection to be considered 
the prophets of the new dispensation. 
But it must go far to quash their pre- 
tensions and theory with those who have 
no experience of the gift of prophecy 
themselves, and who have as little con- 
fidence in the vaticinations of modern 
seers. 
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“ In the third place, I the ex- 
pectation of a terrestrial reign of the 
Saviour as the consummation of the pre+ 
sent dispensation, and previous. to the 
destruction of the ae , as subversive 
of the proper hope of the gospel. That 
hope I consider, in few words, to be the 
resurrection of the dead, the second 
coming of our Lord to judge angels 
and men, and the perfect and eternal 
glorification of all his saints together 
with him. This has been the ho 
and expectation of the church from the 
beginning, through all ages, and in all 
places. It is that which the apostles re- 
present as ‘the blessed hope of the 
glorious appearance of the great God 
our Saviour Jesus Christ,’ for which all 
believers look, and the delightful and 
purifying influence of which they all 
more or less experience. Instead of this 
sublime and glorious expectation, we 
have substituted in its place a prior 
advent of the Redeemer—a partial re- 
surrection——-a mixed state of glory and 
of corruption—the world filled with inha- 
bitants, some in a state of resurrection, 
glory—some looking forward to death, ora 
change equivalent to it, some anrenewed 
and doomed to destruction, after a se- 
cond mysterious oye or rebellion 
has taken place. this is inculcated 
as the hope of the church, and repre- 
sented as more influential than the pros- 
pect of departing to be with Christ, in 
the state of separate rest, or the distant 
expectation of the resurrection to eter- 
nal glory. Hence it has been found 
necessary to speak in the e of 
doubt or disparagement of the state 
of separate spirits, and to allege that 
many mistakes are entertained by Chris- 
tians in general, respecting the nature 
of heaven itself. It is not my business 
to expose the unscriptural nature and 
injurious tendency of these sentiments; 
further than to repeat again, that, inde- 
pendent of all views of prophecy, a 
system which involves such consequences 
as these, bears upon its face the evidence 
of its unscriptural nature.”--pp. 50-54. 


_ Mr. Burder’s discourse on a 
subject which is but “a 
cussed from the pulpit, embraces 
the following topics relating to 
Mohammedism: “1. An outline 
of the leading facts connected with 
its rise and with its rapid and ex- 
tensive progress. 2. An inquiry 
into the causes which me | be 
assigned for that rapidity and ex- 
tent of propagation: and, 3. A 
reference to the prophetic Scrip- 
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tures, with a view to ascertain 
whether any disclosure is made of 
the future history and final ter- 
mination of Mohammedism.” Iu 
course of his sermon, Mr. 
rder enters the lists with the 
recent work of Mr. Forster, ‘‘ Mo- 
hametism Unveiled :”’—a work 
of very considerable learning and 
research. On the prophetic inti- 
mations of the fall of Moham- 
medism, Mr. Burder expresses 
himself as follows : 


“If there be the parallelism presumed 
between the destinies of the Western 
and of the Eastern delusions ; if to both 
is to be applied the prophetic period of 
1260 days; if those 1260 yore days, 
denote 1260 years; and if the com- 
mencement of that period is to be found 
at the time when the Papal supremacy 
was completed, and the Mohammedan 
imposture commenced, then the termi- 
nation of this important and eventful 

riod cannot be very far distant. 

“If the synchronism be established, 
then the history of Mohammedism seems 
to present greater facilities for the gene- 
ral ealcalation than even the history of 
Popery. Its dates are readily deter- 
mined. The epoch of the Hegira, in 
the year 622, was the point of time from 
which the impostor of Mecca dated the 
commencement of his triumphant career ; 
and by this epoch the Mohammedan 
preter —— ~< late yo 
ch A the prophetic period o 
1260 years be computed from that date, 
little more than half a century has yet 
to elapse before its completion. If these 
a a years are to be regarded as 

and not as solar years, then only 
about five and thirty years of that 
period now remain. In attempting how- 
ever to — and to adjust the various 
elements of computation which pervade 


the ies of Daniel and of John, 
are to be encountered, 
ancies of interpretation 
are found among the learned, that 
¢eaution in forming, and hesitancy in ex- 


5 nion, appear to wand sr 
ve of wisdom, than dogmatising 
confidence.”—- pp. 42, 43. 


Dr. Collyer’s Discourse on the 
Aspects of Prophecy respecting 
the Present and Future State of 
the Jews, is founded on Matt. 
xxiii. 37—39, 


As the Doctor 
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expects that the Jews will be 
restored to their own land, « view 
of prophecy we thiuk by no 
means destitute of plausibility, 
and which ought never to be con- 
founded with the doctrine of the 
personal reign of Christ, we shall 
give the passage in which he ex- 
presses himself on this point, pre- 
mising our regret that he has not 
discussed the subject more fully. 
After quoting Ezekiel xxxvii. 
21—28. he thus proceeds: 


‘© We know who must be meant by 
David — so many years after the patriarch 
had slept with his fathers. We cannot 
doubt what land is intended, when it is 
added, ‘wherein your fathers have 
dwelt.’ We are instructed by Jesus 
Christ himself to understand who is the 
‘one shepherd;’ and when this grand 
event shall occur—when he has brought 
together all his sheep. We have the 
sublime close of the passage quoted by 
St. John, and applied to the glory’ of 
the latter day, (compare v. 27, ‘My 
tabernacle also shall be with them ; yea, 
I will be their God, and they shall be 
my people,’ with Rev. xxi. 3, ‘And I 
heard a great voice out of heaven, say- 
ing, Behold, the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and he will dwell with them 
and they shall be his people, and God 
himself shall be with them, and be their 
God.’) We have the seal of eternity 
put upon the whole :—‘ I will set my 
sanctuary in the midst of them for ever- 
more.’ Now, it does not appear to me, 
that without violence done to this lan- 
guage, any interpretation can be given 
except that which is literal, and that, all 
the circumstances considered, its appli- 
cation must be future—that, in a word, 
it relates to the glory of the latter 
day. If so, I think the return of the 
Jews to their native land conclusive. ‘I 
entirely accord with Lord Bacon’s senti- 
ment, ‘ As those wines which flow from 
the first treading out of the grapes, are 
sweeter and better than those forced out 
by the press, which gives the roughness 
of the husk and the stone; so are those 
doctrines best and wholesomest, which 
flow from a gentle crush of the Scrip- 
ture, and are not wrung into controver- 
sies and common-place.’ It appears to 
me, that if some have se too 
much the spiritual from the literal, others 
have separated too much the literal from 
the spiritual. I do not see that it’ is 
necessary to yield to all the opinions 
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relative to the personal reign of Christ 
which are afloat, in order to maintain 
the restoration of the Jews to their own 
land. I do not perceive how this re- 


storation, which does not su any- 
thing contrary to the establishment of 
rulers as in other cases, militates against 
the spiritual reign of the Messiah over 
them, and mankind at large. I do not 
pretend to know ‘the times and the 
seasons, which the Father has reserved 
in his own hands.’ I do not presume to 
point out the political means by which 
this may be effected, although the 
transfer of countries, by treaty or other- 
wise, is not unknown in the world ; nor 
is it unlikely that great political changes 
may arise, in connexion with the present 
possessors of Palestine, which may very 
materially affect its future destination. 
I do not see any obstacles to the sudden 
and general conversion of the Jews, if 
such be indeed the will of Providence, 
which were not surmdunted to our utter 
astonishment in Tahiti, after years of 
labour, apparently in vain, and when a 
nation was, as it were, ‘ born in a day;’ 
nor do I feel the force of that objection 
particularly, that this event of the return 
of the Jews to their native land, is not 
distinctly noticed in the New Testament, 
although it naturally presents itself, and 
possesses weight which demands consi- 
deration ; because it appears to me that 
the constant insisting of the apostles 
upon the spiritual nature of our Lord’s 
kingdom, was rendered absolutely ne- 
cessary, by the exclusively carnal expec- 
tations of the Jews; and that, as to the 
fact itself, if indeed it be the concurrent 
representation of the Old Testament, 
they would consider further confirma- 
tion unnecessary, unless it incidentally 
arose, because they regarded its evidence 
as conclusive, and constantly appealed 
toit as such. Itis true, that the Gen- 
tiles are represented as one with the 
Jews; but the admission of the Gentiles 
to equal rights, and their participation of 
the common salvation, no more abrogates 
the first and pre-eminent distinction of 
the Jews, than the division of the family 


estate among the younger children, upon . 


their attaining their majority, alienates 
or diminishes the priority and pre-emi- 
nence of the first-born. The propositions 
which I have endeavoured to illustrate 
are these :—That the Jews are dispersed 
in consequence of their sins, and their 
rejection of the Messiah: That they are 
reserved for a future restoration : That 
they shall receive the Messiah in the 

irituality of his dominion: and, That 
they shall return, and be established, 
as a nation, in their native land.”— 
pp. 25—28. 

N.S. NO. 56. 
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The discourse of Mr, Vaughan 
is the most elaborate of the series, 
as far as it has yet proceeded, 
and more difficult of analysis than 
any of the others, The text is, 
2 Thess. ii. 3. He discusses from 
it the Nature, the Rise, the Pro- 
gress, and the Fall of the Man of 
Sin, the Great Anti-Christian 
Apostacy. We must refer our 
readers to the discourse itself, 
which is one of no ordinary re- 
search, and make room for one 
important extract. 


“ With respect to the end to be ac- 
complished in the divine counsels, by 
permitting the human race so greatly to 
abuse a religion which was so fitted to 
befriend them, we have scarcely more to 
say than with respect to the origin of 
evil. The source of the disease is a mys- 
tery, and this treatment of the remedy 
isa mystery. It may be, that the latter 
was necessary to secure a full develop- 
ment of the former. It may be, that 
the world we inhabit is to afford to the 
universe an eternal exhibition of the 
most important moral lessons, and that 
this was not to be done successfully at 
less cost. It may be, that the opposite 
and momentous tendencies of a nature in 
rebellion against heaven, and of a spirit 
loyal to its cause—that the necessary 
dependence of the creature, and the 
mysterious sovereignty of the Creator-- 
are all matters that were not to be suffi- 
ciently disclosed by.any other, or by less 
expensive, means. It may be, also, that 
there is a happiness in reserve, even for 
this world, when brought under the in- 
fluence of the Gospel, in comparison with 
which all the suffering now passed will 
appear as ‘light and but for a moment.’ 
Such we kuow will be the contrast be- 
tween earth and heaven; and when sin 
has experienced its signal overthrow with 
us, it may be that its ravages will close, 


that no other race will ever be subject to 
its inroads ; that no more of r pro- 
mises of Jehovah shall exhibit work 


of desolation! Certainly we should have 
known but little of the meaning of his 
energetic language, who said, ‘ the gates 
of hell shall not prevail against it,’ had 
we not seen Christianity assailed, and, 
like himself, apparently iceman | 
a combination of all evil agencies; , 
like himself, rising as from the tomb to a 
newness of life, and conquest, and domi- 
nion. When the day of the Reformation 
shed forth its light, the spirit of Chris- 
3 
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tian truth broke her bonds, scattered her 
enemies with dismay, and sent her vic- 
torious influence abroad as in the days of 
her youth. I fear no shock of the foe 
when I remember what the church has 
encountered and survived. Priestcraft 
has done its worst, and infidelity its worst; 
but all that artifice could devise, and all 
that madness could dare, has fallen like 
the blunted arrow to the earth. The 
kings and the people of the earth have 
taken counsel My ieerd against the Lord, 
and against his Anointed, saying, Let us 
break his bonds asunder, and cast his 
cords from us. But He who sat in hea- 
ven had them inderision. He has taken 
the wise in their own craftiness, and the 
wrath of man, even that he has made to 
praise him !”—pp. 78, 79. 


Whatever opinion may be 
formed of the merits of these 
discourses, it can no longer be 
said that Dissenters are unwilling 
to examine the subject of pro- 
pheey, or that their ministers 
are afraid of the fullest discus- 
sion of it, They have nothing 
to apprehend from the progress 
of truth. Whatever may be the 
fate of other systems or churches, 
they have less to lose than any 
class of professors; and should 
they lose all, we trust they are pre- 
pared to say, with one voice, 
“FiaT JUSTITIA RUAT C@LUM.” 





Account of the Edinburgh Sessional School, 
and the other Parochial Institutions for 
Education established in that City in the 
Year 1812; with Strictures on Educa- 
tion in general. By John Wood, Esq. 
Edinburgh: Howell and Stewart: 
London, 1828. 4s. 6d. 

THE very useful Institution of 

which this interesting volume gives 

an account, though little known on 
this side of the Tweed, has for 
several years t excited great 
and increasing interest among the 
friends of education in Scotland. 

It was established in the year 

1818, under the direction and 

sae ay of the ministers of 

inburgh, for the instruction of 
the children of the lower classes in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
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It commenced with the Lancas- 
terian plan, upon which, from time 
to time, considerable improve- 
ments were made, But the mate- 
rial part of its history must be 
dated from the period when it 
came under the able superintend- 
ance of an Advocate residing at 
Edinburgh, who has for several 
years past berevolently devoted 
his time and talents to its interests, 
and to whom the public is in- 
debted for the work before us. 

It appears that Mr. Wood, the 
gentleman referred to, had his at- 
tention first directed to this school, 
by superintending the education of 
some poor boys, who were placed 
there under a charitable fand, of 
which he had the management, 
In order to ascertain their pro- 
ficiency, he was induced person- 
ally to examine the lads at first 
only at distant intervals, afterwards 
more frequently, and at length 
every day, and such was the effect 
produced by those examinations 
in exciting diligence and ardour 
among the particular boys to whom 
they were applied, that Mr. Wood 
was requested, first by the master 
of the school, and afterwards by 
the Directors, to extend his in- 
spection to all the other classes of 
the seminary. To this request he 
kindly acceded, and accordingly 
continued his labours after the cir- 
cumstances which called them forth 
were at an end. With reference 
to this period, he says, 


“ While we were thus employed, very 
serious doubts used frequently to come 
across our mind, whether we were doing 
all the which others were perhaps 
too easily inclined to imagine. The 
children were taught, indeed, to read, 
but the doubt was, whether they had 
been made such masters of their own 
language, as in future life to give them 
any pleasure in reading, or to enable 


them to derive much profit from it. They 
had learned their catechism, but were 
they much wiser with regard to the 
truths which it contained? The Bible 
was read as a task, but was it not also, 
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like a task, forgotten? The more we 
inquired into the actual condition of the 
lower orders, the more we were con- 
vinced, that reading, together with spel- 
ling out the meaning of what they read, 
was too formidable an attempt to be 
frequently resorted to by them; and that 
even of those who did read, few had 
recourse to the books calculated to give 
them the most useful instruction, because 
they were unable to understand their 
language; while most resorted to works 
of a lighter and unfortunately less un- 
exceptionable kind, which they found 
it not so difficult to comprehend. We 
therefore felt an extremely strong 
anxiety to give the school more of an 
intellectual tone, not only in order to 
enable the pupils better to understand 
what they read there, but also to give 
them a taste for profitable reading, and 
make them understand whatever they 
should afterwards have occasion to read,” 
—pp. 27, 28. 


Such were the convictions and 
the feelings which prompted to that 
course of zealous and persevering 
exertion, which has produced the 
system of instruction now .pur- 
sued with so much success in this 
school, and respecting which it is 
said by an eminent Professor of 
the University of Edinburgh, that 
it ** has produced, and is produc- 
ing an incalculable amount of 
private happiness and of public 
good.” * 

The leading principles by which 
the Directors of the Sessional 
School have been guided, are thus 
stated. 

“ Tn all their arrangements they have 
regarded their youngest B ps not asa 
machine, or an irrational animal, that 


must be driven, but as an intellectual 
being who may be led; endowed, not 


merely with sensation and memory, but _ 


with perception, judgment, conscience, 
affections, and passions; capable, to a 
certain degree, of receiving favourable 
or unfavourable impressions, of imbibing 
right or wrong sentiments, of acquiring 
good or bad habits; strongly averse to 
application, where its object is unper- 
ceived or remote, but, on the other hand, 
ardently curious, and infinitely delight- 





* Principles of Elementary Teaching, 
in two Letters to T. F. Kennedy, Esq. 
M. P., by James Pillans, F.R.S.E. 
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ing in the di of every new attain- 
ment which pri dy it accord- 
ingly, been their anxious aim to interest 
no less than to task,—to make the pupil 
understand (as mach as possible) what 
he is doing, no less than to exact from 
him its performance,--familiarly to illus- 
trate, and copiously to exemplify the 
principle, no less than to hear him re- 
peat the words of a rule,—to speak to 
him, and by all means to encou him 
to speak, in a natural language, wi he 
understands, rather than in irksome 
technicalities, which the pedant might 
approve,--to keep him while in school 
not only constantly, but actively, ener- 
getically employed,--to inspire him with 
a zeal for excelling in whatever is his 
present occupation, (whether it be stud 
or amusement,) and, even where he 
incapable of excelling others, still, by 
noticing with approbation every step, 
however little, which he makes towards 
improvement, to delight him with the 
consciousness of excelling his former self.” 
—pp. 2, 3. 


In carrying these principles into 
practice, it has been the constant 
aim of the Directors to remedy 
every defect that could be dis. 
covered in the plan, and to intro- 
duce every improvement which 
further experience could suggest. 
Hence it has happened, that 
**no discerning stranger has re- 
peated his visit to their school after 
even a short interval, without re- 
marking the advance which has 
been made, both in the profi- 
ciency of individual pupils, and in 
the general system of the establish- 
ment. One of its own former 
teachers, who had left it only about 
a year and a half before, on a re- 
cent visit to his former charge, was 
astonished to find the fourth class 
reading a book, which had, at the 
time when he was in attendance, 
been exclusively confined to the 
first or highest, and answering 
questions upon it in a manner, 
which, as he said, we should thea 
have considered as doing credit to 
the most advanced and ablest 
boys; while the latter were now 
receiving and fully comprehending 
much higher instruction, than had 

3L2 
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at that time, so far as he knew, 
been even in contemplation.” 

As the Parochial Schools of 
Edinburgh originated in Sunday 
Schools, one of which is still con- 
nected with the Sessional School; 
two chapters of this volume are 
devoted to that subject, and to 
the subject of catechising. After 
pointing out the inefficiency of the 
present method of learning the 
catechism by rote, the pupil not 
having any ideas, or at least, any 
just ideas of its meaning, the wri- 
ter proceeds to show, that it is not 
only most desirable, but that it is 
practicable, to make even a child 
understand the leading truths of 
religion. He says, 


* Tt may be asked, ‘ What is meant 
by making a child understand the truths 
of religion? Hath not an Apostle ac- 
knowledged, that ‘ great is the mystery 
of godliness,’ and what he found to be 
mystery shall we pretend to make plain 
even to the conceptions of children?’ 
Such questions we admit to be at once 
pertinent and highly important. In order 
to answer them, it will be necessary to 
keep in recollection, that there are more 
senses than one, in which we may be 
said to understand a thing. We are said, 
for example, to understand the narrative 
of any remarkable phenomenon, when 
we have received a just conception of 
the appearances described, though neither 
ourselves nor the narrator have the 
slightest notion of the cause of these 
appearances. A Se ee is said to un- 
derstand his profession, when he knows 
the circumstances, under which certain 
remedies ought to be applied, in order to 
effect a cure, and the method of their 
application, though he may not in many 
cases be able to account for the mode 
of their operation. We may, in short, 
perfectly understand a thing, in so far 
as we have any concern in it, while, in 
other respects, it is itself involved in 
pos oe This is a distinction, which 
cannot be too much attended to in the 
reli instruction of children, and we 
might also add, of those of riper years, 
for all in this imperfect state are at best 
but grown children. We ought ever to 
remember, that, in the department of 
religion, no less than of nature, ‘ there 
are secret things that belong unto tke 
Lord our God,’ as well as ‘ things which 
are revealed, that belong unto us and 
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our children for ever.” Thus we are 
bound to make those entrusted to our 
care understand, as a revealed truth, that 
by the death of Christ pardon has been 
secured to sinners, and to point out to 
them the authority upon which we make 
this statement--to ‘show them no less 
clearly, by the same authority, that in 
the benefits of his death, no tmpenitent 
sinner can ever have the slightest hope 
to participate--and to render them well 
acquainted with the appointed means by 
which these benefits may be made avail- 
able to themselves.”-- pp. 56, 57. 


The plan of catechetical instruc- 
tion in the Sessional School is to 
interrogate the children vivd voce 
upon the answers which have been 
repeated, first, as to the meaning 
of the words, and then as to the 
doctrines or facts contained in them, 
considered both individually, and 
in their connexion with other doc- 
trines and facts, which may tend 
to illustrate them. ‘‘ In this manner 
is frequently opened up a wide field 
of illustration and information, of 
peculiar service to those who are 
already well acquainted with the 
catechism and its more immediate 
bearings, affording them an agree- 
able variety, making the Scripture 
at once more plain and more pleas- 
ing to them, and giving them gene- 
ral habits of attention and interest, 
with regard to every thing, which 
they either read or hear. No one, 
who has not himself practised this 
method of instruction, either with 
regard to religious or general know- 
ledge, can have an adequate con- 
ception of the extent of informa- 
tion, which may, in this most 
pleasing of all shapes, be com- 
municated, and permanently re- 
tained.” 

The account of the system of 
instruction pursued in the Sessional 
Daily School, is divided into the 
following heads,—directors, mas- 
ter, monitors, classification, emu- 
lation, rewards, punishments, ex- 
planatory —— reading, and 
spelling, daily religious exercises, 
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grammar, writing, arithmetic, and 
geography. 

We earntstly recommend to the 
attention of our readers, especially 
of those who are interested in edu- 
cation, the principles stated under 
each of these heads, and the plan 
of discipline founded upon them. 
In his observations upon the much 
contested question of emulation, 
the author appears to us to have 
taken the just medium between the 
conflicting opinions. We extract 
the following just and sprightly, 
though rather too severe remarks 
upon this subject, which will 
amuse and inform our readers, 


“ By some, indeed, we are aware, 
emulation itself, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of all this arrangement, has been 
loudly condemned, as one which is utterly 
malignant and diabolical, and ought not 
only to be banished from every seminary 
of education, but entirely extirpated 
from the human soul. The opponents of 
the exercise of this principle may now 
be divided into two classes; those, who 
oppose it upon moral grounds, and as 
contrary to the true dignity of man; and 
those, who oppose it as contrary to the 
genuine spirit of Christianity or evan- 
gelism. The former contend, that the 
student should require no other stimulus, 
than the pure and unmingled love of 
knowledge and of duty; and that emu- 
lation is a base alloy, which at the same 
time genders envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness. The opinions of 
the latter, who contend that this prin- 
ciple is not only immoral, but peculiarly 
unchristian and unevangelical, are, we 
presume, to be gathered from a letter 
lately published, addressed by the Rev, 
Cesar Malan of Geneva, to Mr. Camp- 
bell of Carbrook, in which, according to 
Mr. Campbell, ‘ Mr. Malan seems to have 
set this question at rest!!’ From the 
high pretensions, with which this letter 
has thus been ushered into the world, 
and the importance which is justly at- 
tached to every objection alleged to be 
founded on religious principles, we may 
perhaps be pardoned, for paying more 
attention to this performance, than its 
own intrinsic merits may seem to warrant ; 
and for transcribing one of those scenes, 
which, we presume, are understood ‘ to 
have set this question at rest,’ and are 
said to have occurred in a seminary, 
which its teacher, in our opinion, some- 
what presumptuously, we had almost 
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said profanely, hesitates net to pronounce 
‘an EVANGELICAL THEOCRACY! !!’ 


* On occasion of a visit to this semi- 
nary 7! a royal chaplain, Mr. Malan 
says, ‘ This pious and excellent man came 
to me, evidently much affected, and with 
tears in his eyes, Oh! it is most admira- 
ble,’ he exclaimed with emotion, ‘ it is 
truly most astonishing, and all to the 
glory of God. I could never have ima- 
gined it, and 1 am happy to have seen 
and heard it myself.’—* What has hap- 
pened?’ said I. ‘I first went,’ he re- 
amc: to that dear little child, who is the 
owest in the school,’ [query, how comes 
there to be a lowest and a highest ?] 
‘ and I said to him, even with an appear- 
ance of harshness and severity, ‘ So you 
are the lowest, my child.’’—‘ Yes, Sir,’ 
he replied with candour and modesty. 
‘And are you not ashamed,’ added I in 
the same tone.’--‘ Sir,’ said this poor 
child with wonderful calmness, ‘ I assure 
you that it is not my fault: I do all that 
is at present in my power; but God has 
not yet given me a good memory.’--‘ I 
could no nothing but silently embrace 
him,’ [had this embrace no tendency to 
excite emulation?] ‘ for he had. melted 
my heart. Upon leaving the amiable 
boy who was lowest, I went to the boy 
at the top of the class, and said to him, 
‘ Well, my friend, you occupy the highest 
lace. It is a post of honour and glory: 

congratulate you on your attainment.’ 
Upon this the modest youth fixed his 
eyes upon the ground, and said with an 
air of embarrassment, ‘ Sir, Il am not en- 
titled to any praise: all the glory belongs 
to God: and, if I relaxed my efforts, I 
should sin against him.’ After telling 
us, that these answers were certainly 
most satisfactory,’ the reverend gentle- 
man proceeds to detail another scene, in 
which all the boys at once threw up the 
medals, which they had formerly ob- 
tained, (and no wonder, seeing they were 
no longer regarded as marks of honour 
by him who conferred them) assignin 
as their reason, ‘ it is the glory of G 
that we are anxious to obtain.’ What a 
contrast, we readily acknowledge, do 
such scenes as these present to the more 
simple and natural ones, of which alone 
Market Street can boast! But, to the 
following incident our own seminary, 
with all its odious emulation, can contri- 
bute innumerable parallels. ‘ I wit- 
nessed in my school, what is rarely to 
be met with in colleges conducted on 
worldly principles, namely, during the 
hours of recreation, a boy who was far- 
ther advanced, retiring to a corner of 
the school, or of the play-ground, and 
patiently and kindly teaching one or 
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two others, who had not made such pro- 
ess.” 


“ For ourselves we very much incline 
to the — that ‘a cook might as 
well “macy to — bread without fer- 
mentation, as a ogue to carry on 
school without dsrm ay it must a 
sad doughy lump without this vivifying 
principle.’ What-might be the state of 
this question, if man, in his present im- 
perfect condition, and particularly in its 
earlier stages, stood in need of no addi- 
tional incentive to the pursuit of know- 
ledge or the practice of virtue, than the 
pure love of either,—it is very unneces- 
sary toinquire. Surely no one will con- 
tend, that this is now his actual condi- 
tion. And, in such circumstances, can 
it be wise in him to deny either to him- 
self, or to those entrusted to his charge, 
the aid of any of those additional stimuli, 
which Providence in mercy proffers to 
supply this natural imperfection? Or, 
which of those incentives is more noble 
or animating, than the ardent desire im- 
planted in our bosom of rising superior 
to our fellows? How many slumbering 
faculties has not this living principle 
into exertion! To how many 
days of toil and waking nights—to how 
many splendid discoveries and inventions 
—to how many deeds of virtue and ex- 
ploits of heroism—to how much indivi- 
dual happiness and social improvement, 
has it not given birth! In place of being 
a base and sordid passion, is it not one 
which burns brightest in the noblest and 
most generous souls? Men may theo- 
—— speak and write against it; but 
he, and he only, who is incapable of ex- 
cellence, will ever refuse its aid. By 
any attempt to suppress it, we may turn 
it into a less pure channel than that in 
which nature intended it to flow; but 
we can never entirely arrest its course. 
We are disposed entirely to rely on the 
truth of the statements which Mr. Malan 
has given, and on the sincerity of the in- 
ferences which he has himself drawn 
from them. But will any man, except 
Mr, Malan himself, and his correspon- 
dent, believe, that this principle has been 
banished from the school at Geneva? 
Nay, he himself speaks of an ‘ evan- 
ge emulation,’ and we read, as has 
en already stated, of higher and lower 
s. We believe there is scarcely an 
individual, that has read this reverend 
gentleman’s statement, on whose mind it 
has not Jeft the same impression as upon 
our own—that there is in that school no 
wantof emulation : not indeed that noble 
and generous principle, which we have 
been attempting to advocate, but one of 
the basest and most degrading kind, 
which it is unnecessary to characterize. 
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“ With regard to the feelings of envy 
hatred, &c. which are said to be gen- 
dered by the exercise of emulation, we 
are far from denying, that this principle, 


like every other, is liable to abuse, and 
may, under improper management, pro- 
duce the effects ascribed toit. But we 
can, from experience, with confidence 
pronounce, that these are not its neces- 
sary fruits. Even in the very moment 
of the most ardent competition, it has 
been our pleasure to witness, times with- 
out number, acts of the most generous 
and disinterested nature. Some of these, 
which had escaped our own observation, 
or been treated as matters of daily oc- 
currence, have not failed to attract and 
draw forth the admiration of strangers. 
Who, too, are the fondest and most in- 
separable companions at play hours, but 
those, who, in their hours of business, 
most strenuously resist each others pre- 
tensions? Such a spectacle may excite, 
in the breast of the theoretical specula- 
tor, the like feelings of wonder, that 
arise to the clown, on seeing the friendly 
intercourse of two barristers, who, but 
the moment before, appeared to him to 
have contracted a deadly quarrel. But 
it is familiar to all who have had the hap- 
piness to be educated at a well regulated 
school. To many such we may appeal, 
whether, in those who struggled hard to 
tear the laurels from their own youthful 
brows, they have not found their warmest 
and their steadiest friends through life : 


* Their early friends, friends of their evil 


ay; 

Friends in their mirth, friends in their 
misery too ; 

— given by God in mercy and in 
ove; 

Their counsellors, their comforters, and 
guides ; 

Their joy in grief, their second bliss in joys 

Companions of their young desires; in 
doubt 

Their oracles: their wings in high pursuit.” 


All this, however, we confess, must go 
for nothing, if it be true, asis alleged, 
that the voice of Scripture utterly con- 
demns the principle? But where is it 
that such condemnation has been pro- 
nounced? Mr. Malan’s corres) nt, 
indeed, our friend Mr. Campbell, sweep- 
ingly tells us, that ‘the Apostle Paul ex- 
pressly proscribed emulation as one of 
the works of the flesh.’ Butif the Apos- 
tle, in the passage referred to, is to be 
considered as proscribing under the word 
* emulation’ all generous rivalry, as well 
may he be supposed to have condemned, 
under the word ‘ wrath,’ in the same 
passage, all just and virtuous indignation, 
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and ander the term ‘ variance,’ all dif- 
ference in sentiment, however honest 
and sincere. Nor, assuredly, is it in the 
practice of the great Apostle, that we 
shall find any proscription of this prin- 


ciple. No man knew better than he, its 
predominance over the human soul, or 
ever wielded it more erfully towards 
the accomplishment of his own important 
ends. He tells us himself the use, which 
he made of it, in his attempt to convert 
and to save his own countrymen, by 
twitting them with the superior privi- 
leges, which the Gentiles, whom they 
pised, were now earning to them- 
selves. With an evident reference toa 
assage in one of their prophets, re- 
cently quoted by him, which contains the 
following remarkable expression recog- 
nising the same principle, ‘ I will provoke 
you to jealousy by them which are no 
people ;’ the Apostle proceeds, ‘I say 
then, Have they stumbled that they 
should fall? God forbid! But rather 
through their fall salvation is come unto 
the Gentiles, for to provoke them to jealousy. 
For I speak to you, Gentiles, inasmuch 
as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, I 
magnify mine office: if by any means I 
may ke to emulation them which were 
my flesh, and might save some of them.’ 
Nor can any thing exceed the skill, with 
which he employs the like principle, in 
the management of his various churches. 
To the Macedonians he boasts of the 
forwardness of the church at Corinth to 
contribute for the saints; while, to the 
latter, he is careful to communicate this 
boast, in order that they may show them- 
selves worthy of it. ‘ I know,’ says he 
to the Corinthians, ‘ the forwardness of 
your mind, for which I boast of you to 
them of Macedonia, that Achaia was 
ready a year ago: and your faith hath 
provoked very many. Yet have I sent 
the brethren, lest our boasting of you 
should be in vain in this behalf; that, as 
I have said, ye may be ready: lest haply 
if they of Macedonia come with me, and 
find you unprepared, we, that we say not 
YE, should be ashamed in this same con- 
fident boasting.’ What a contrast does 
tact like this, founded on a thorough 
knowledge of human nature, exhibit, to 
the visionary schemes, which are our pre- 
sent object of consideration !”—pp. 112 
--120. 


The limits of our present article 
will not allow us to do more than 
to notice shortly one other topic 
—the Explanatory System. It 
will be seen, from a passage, 
we have already quoted, that 
the chief objects of Mr. Wood’s 
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system, are to produce habits 
of attention and thought, tu in- 
terest the minds of the pupils 
in their studies, and to impart to 
them general and useful know- 
ledge, or rather to excite them to 
gather it for themselves. The 
chief means employed for this 
purpose are the explanatory me- 
thod of instruction through the 
medium of the reading lessons. 


“ Tts object is threefold: first, To ren- 
der more easy and pleasing the acquisi- 
tion of the mechanical art of reading ; 
secondly, To turn to advantage the par- 
ticular instruction contained in eve 
individual passage which is read ; and, 
above all, thirdly, To give the pupil, 
by means of a minute analysis of e each 
passage, a general command of his own 
anguage. 

‘* It is of great importance to the pro- 
per understanding of the method, that 
all these objects should be kept dis- 
tinctly in view. With regard tothe first, 
no one, who has not witnessed the 
scheme in operation, can well imagine 
the animation and energy which it in- 
spires.~ It is the constant remark of 
almost every stranger who ‘ visits the 
Sessional School, that its pupils have 
not at all the ordinary appearance of 
school-boys doomed to an unwilling task, 
but rather the happy faces of children 
attheir sports. This distinction is chiefly 
to be attributed to that part of the 
system of which we are here treating; 
by which, in place of harassing the 
pupil with a mere mechanical routine 
of sounds and technicalities, his attention 
is excited, his curiosity is gratified, and 
his fancy is amused. 

In the second place, when proper books 
are put into the hands of the scholars, 
every article, which they read, may be 
made the means, not only of forming 
in their youthfal minds the invaluable 
habit of attention, but also of commu- 
nicating to them, along with facility 
in the art of reading, much informa- 
tion, which is both adapted to their pre- 
sent age, and may be of use to them for 
the rest of their lives.”—pp. 142, 143. 


With regard to the third object, 
the teacher 


‘¢ Will not consider it enough that the 
child may have, from the context or 
otherwise, formed a general notion of 
the meaning of a whole passage, but 
will also, with a view to future exigen- 
cies, direct his attention to the full 
force and signification of the particular 
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terms employed, and, likewise, in some 
cases at least, to their roots, derivatives, 
and compounds. Thus, for example, if 
in any lesson the scholar read of one 

‘done an unprecedented act,’ it 
might be quite sufficient for understand- 
ing the meaning of that single passage, 
to tell him, that ‘no other person had 
ever done the like ;’ but this would by 
no means fully accomplish the object we 
have in view. The child would thus re- 
ceive no clear notion of the word unpre- 
cedented, and would therefore, in all pro- 
bability, on the very next occasion of its 
recurrence, or of the recurrence of other 
words from the same root, be as much at 
a loss as before. But direct his atten- 
tion to the three-fold composition of this 
word, the un, the pre, and the cede. Ask 
him the meaning of the syllable un in 
composition, and tell him to point out to 
you (or, if necessary, point out to him) 
any other words, in which it has this 
signification of not, (such as uncommon, 
uncivil,) and, if there be leisure, any 
other syllables which have in composi- 
tion a similar effect, such as in, with all 
its modifications of ig, il, im, ir, also dis 
and non, with examples. Next investi- 
gate the meaning of the syllable pre in 
composition, and illustrate it with exam- 
ples, (such as previous, premature.) Then 
examine in like manner the meaning of 
the syllable cede, and having shown that 
in composition it generally signifies to go, 
demand the signification of its various 
compounds precede, proceed, succeed, ac- 
cede, recede, exceed, intercede.. The pupil 
will in this manner acquire not only a 
much more distinct and lasting impres- 
sion of the signification of the word in 
question, but a key also to a vast variety 
of other words in the language. This too 
he will do far more pleasingly and satis- 
factorily in the manner which is here re- 
commended, than by being enjoined to 
commit them to memory from a vocabu- 
lary at home as a task. The latter prac- 
tice, wherever it is introduced, is, we 
know, regarded by the children as an 
irksome drudgery; the former on the 
contrary is an amusement. The former 
makes a strong and lasting impression 
upon the mind ; under the latter the in- 
formation wished to be communicated is 
too often learned merely as the task of 
the day, and obliterated by that of the 
next. It is very true, that it would not 
be possible to go over every word of a 
lesson with the same minuteness, as that 
we have now instanced. _ A certain por- 
tion of time should therefore be set apart 
for this examination: and, after those 
explanations have been given, which are 
necessary to the right understanding of 
the passage, such minuter investigations 
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—— be gone into as time will admit. 
It is no more essential, that every word 
should be gone over in this way, than it 
is: essential that every word should always 
be syntactically parsed. A single. sen- 
tence well done may prove of the great- 
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est service to the scholar in his future 


studies.” —pp. 145—147. 


This explanatory method. is 
brought into operation as soon as 
the child knows his alphabet, 
when he immediately begins to 
spell, pronounce, and give the 
meaning of such words, as be, me, 
he, us, go, so, &c. thus accustom- 
ing him from the outset to attach 
ideas to sounds. ‘ In this stage 
a regular definition is not requir- 
ed; but the teacher is satisfied 
with any explanation given by the 
child himself, which indicates his 
knowledge of the meaning, though 
in his own ordinary or homely lan- 
guage, or by mere signs. The an- 
swers are of various kinds, and in 
various forms. Sometimes the 
explanation is given by a some- 
what equivalent term, as ye you, 
me myself. Very often it is given 
by an example: as my, my book, 
go, go to school, or go home. 
Sometimes it is given by a change 
of case, as he him, we us. Not 
unfrequently it is made by a sign, 
as me, by pointing to one’s self, 
he, by pointing to another boy. 
The great object, it willbe remem- 
bered, of all explanations at this 
stage, is to enliven what would 
otherwise have been intolerably 
dull,—to teach the child that every 
word he reads has a meaning, and 
to form him to early habits of at- 
tention.” 

The first reading book contains, 
besides several passages of Scrip- 
ture history in a simple form, many 
interesting and instructive articles 
upon subjects of natural history, 
and other miscellaneous informa- 
tion. Every one of these passages 
the child is taught not only to read, 
but to understand, and to give, as 
he goes along, the precise meaning 
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of each sentence, and of every 
more difficult word. In this also, 
as well as in the subsequent stages 
of the reading lessons, the exami- 
nation is not confined to the arti- 
cle immediately under considera- 
tion, but it comprehends much ex- 
trinsic matter. Upon the histori- 
cal passages, for example, it ex- 
tends to all matters related in the 
preceding articles, which may tend 
to illustrate the present one, or to 
connect the history ; and the pupils 
are even informed, and afterwards 
examined, regarding either colla- 
teral or similar events, though not 
mentioned in the book. The read- 
ing of the more advanced classes 
consists of two books, which have 
been compiled for the use of the 
school, the first of which, called 
the Sessional School Collection, 
consists of religious and moral in- 
struction, a selection of fables, 
descriptions of animals, places, 
manners, &c., historical pas- 
sages, and other useful and inte- 
resting information for youth. The 
other, which is entitled Instructive 
Extracts, consists of articles much 
of the same nature, but adapted to 
a more advanced class of pupils, 
with the addition of some chapters 
on elementary science. To give 
our readers some idea, both of the 
method of examination, and of the 
degree to which the boys enter in- 
to the spirit of what they read, we 
extract a short account of an exa- 
mination, which is stated to have 
taken place upon the following 
passage from Dr. Johnson : ‘** Our 
sense of delight is in a great mea- 
sure comparative. and arises at 
once from the sensation which we 
feel, and those which we remem- 
ber,” On this sentence the boy 
was first asked by the examiner, 
* What he meant by our sense of 
delight being comparative!’ to 
which he answered, ‘ We enjoy 
health a great deal better when 
we have been sick.’ He was far- 
N.S. NO, 56. 
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ther asked, ‘ Whether he could 
put into other language the ex- 
pression, ‘ the sensations which 
we feel, and those which we re- 
member ;’ to which he replied, 
‘ Present and past sensations ;’ 
though the question, however per- 
tinent, was one which had not 
been put in the school before.” 

The effect of the system in im- 
pressing the mind with the subjects 
which are read, and in producing 
a facility of application, will be 
further illustrated by the following 
conversation which occurred in 
the school : 

“ A stranger, (who seemed strongly 
impressed with the opinion, that, in order 
to exalt Revelation, it is necessary to 
maintain, that there is no such thing as 
Natural religion,) on occasion of some 
mention of the ancient philosophers in a 
passage which our pupils were then read- 
ing, asked one of them, a blind boy of 10 
years of age, ‘ What did their philosophy 
do for them?” The boy returned no 
answer. ‘ Did it,’ resumed the exa- 
miner, ‘ lead them to any knowledge of 
religion?’ ‘They had no rigHT know- 
ledge of God.’ ‘ But could they be said,’ 
rejoined the visitor, in a marked tone of 
disapprobation, ‘ to have any knowledge 
of God atall?” After a moment’s thought, 
the child answered, ‘ Yes.’ ‘ That,’ 
observed the gentleman to ourselves, ‘ is 
by no means a right answer.’ Upon 
which we asked our young pupil, whether 
he had any reason for making this an- 
swer, to which he ~ = ‘Yes.’ ‘ What 
is it?’ * The apostle Paul, in the first of 
the Romans, says, that when THEY 
KNEW Gop,’ laying an emphasis on these 
words, ‘they glorified him not as God.’ 


It is impossible not to indulge a " 
that the knowledge and ready a 
of Scripture, which these c in- 


dis may be found. of infi- 
pi guerl yey ee Seated with 
questions of still greater moment, than 
the one which was now discussed, and may 
enable them to ‘ give to every one that ask- 
eth areason of the hope thatisin them.’’” 

Believing that the Sessional 
School is connected with an impor- 
tantexperiment in education,which 
demands the attention of all who 
are interested in the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the ris- 
ing generation, we cordially recom- 
mend this volume to their attention. 

3M 
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Matvern Hitts, with Minor 
Poems and Essays. By Joseph 
Cottle. Fourth Edition. London. 
Cadell. 1829. 2 vols. 12mo.— Mr. 
Cottle bas been long before the public 
as an author, and asa poet. As it is 
not every one who bears either of these 
characters whose productions reach a 
fourth edition, there must be some 
merit in Mr. Cottle’s works to ac- 
count for this fact. His Malvern 
Hills attracted attention at first, and 
contains some beautiful lines. It is 
now a new poem. Four hundred 
lines, out of nine hundred, have been 
excluded, and about a thousand lines 
have been added. The minor pieces 
are, many of them, pretty; and all 
of them breathe a spirit of great bene- 
volence and piety. Of the prose pieces, 
we have been interested in the biogra- 
phical notices of John Henderson, 
and the account of Chatterton, and 
the Rowleian controversy, one of the 
erg se combinations of imposture 
and cleverness which the history ofthe 
literary world furnishes. The illus- 
trations of the volumes add to their 
value, as well as the notes from Cole- 
ridge, Southey, and Sir Humphrey 
Davy, alas! now no more. There is 
beside all this, a good deal of twaddle 
in the shape of notes and other things, 
which, though not of much importance, 
we are pleased to see. 


PoLyNEsIAN RESEARCHES, during 
a Residence of nearly six Years in the 
South Sea Islands; ineluding De- 
seriptions of the Natural History and 
Scenery of the Islands. With Re- 
marks on the History, Mythology, 
Traditions, Government, Arts, Man- 
ners, and Custums of the Inhabitants. 
By William Ellis. London. Fisher, 
Son, and Jackson. 1829. 2 vols. 8vo. 
28s.—We merely announce this im- 
portant work at present, intending to 
embrace an early opportunity of ex- 
ressing our opinion of it at some 
length. We can assure those who 
have been interested in Mr. Ellis’s 
former work, that they will not be dis- 
appointed with this. 


History OF THE CHRISTIAN 
Cuurcu from the First till the Nine- 
teenth Century. By the Author of the 
History of the Reformation. Edin- 
burgh. Oliphant. London. Hatchard, 
Hamilton, §c. 1829. 3 vols. 12mo. 
13s. 6d.—These interesting little vo- 
lumes are part of a series published by 
Mr. Oliphant of Edinburgh, which in- 
cludes, the history of the Reforma- 
tion in the principal countries of 
Europe; the history of the Waldenses ; 
the history of the Inquisition; with 
lives of Calvin, Knox, Zuinglius, and 
others. They are written with a good 
deal of care, and a great deal of piety. 
While intended for the young, and ad- 
mirably adapted to them, they are full 
of information, which may be useful 
to all. Though not likely to supersede 
the more voluminous works on Church 
History, (nor is it desirable that they 
should,) as epitomes they answer a 
variety of useful purposes. We there- 
fore most cordially recommend them 
to our juvenile friends, and to those 
who are forming parish, congregation- 
al, or cottage libraries. 


Tue Lire or AncuBisHop CRAN- 
MER. By J. A. Sargeant. London. 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1829, 12mo. 
6s. 6d.—The late attack on the charac- 
ter of Cranmer, in an eloquent article 
of the Edinburgh Review, must have 
directed the attention of the reading 
people of this country more closely to 
that eminent individual. We are afraid 
that the present life, though considera- 
ble pains have'evidently been bestowed 
upon it, will not be considered as an 
effectual antidote to the statements of 
that article. Fox and Strype are the 
two great sources of information re- 
specting the reformer, together with 
the more general histories of the Re- 
formation. The leading facts of his 
important life, are collected by Mr. 
Sargeant, and placed very interestingly 
before the reader. We by no means 
coincide in opinion with the article 
above referred to ; still we cannot help 
seeing that there were great blots in 
the life of Cranmer. We fear that 
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his piety has been overrated, though 
we doubt not, he died in the faith. 
He had taken the sword, — he perished 
with it. May his fall and cruel fate 
be a lesson to all persecuting Chris- 
tians : We wish Mr. Sargeant had said 
a little more on some points; but the 
work is, nevertheless, very creditable 
both to his talents and his piety. 


AsBey OF INNISMOYLE: a Story 
of another Century. By the Author 
of ** Early Recollections,” &e. §e. 
18mo. p. 334. 3s. 6d. Curry, Hamil- 
ton, &c. 

Epmunp O’Hara: an Irish Tale. 
By the Author of Elma Castle, &c. 
18mo. 3s. 6d. p. 358. Curry, Hamil- 
ton.—These volumes are precisely 
similar in form, size, binding, price, 
character, design, and tendency. They 
are both Irish tales. The hero of the 
one volume, and the heroine of the 
other, are originally Roman Catho- 
lics; but, eventually, by a variety of 
singular and extraordinary circum- 
stances, they obtain religious instruc- 
tion; become genuine converts to the 
Protestant faith; and die declaring 
their attachment to the doctrines they 
had recently learned. In each case, 
too, there is the prospect of matrimony, 
but in each instance death throws his 
darkening shade over all the blissful 
visions of fancy and of hope. 

The tale of the “ Abbey” is the 
more simple, artless, and tender. 
That of ‘‘ O’Hara” is more national 
in its character, and possesses a greater 
variety of incident, and a larger pro- 
portion of the marvellous. To those 
of our readers who are admirers of 
‘‘ Father Clement,” or “ Early Re- 
collections,” the present. volumes will, 
no doubt, be acceptable and gratifying. 
However, to us grey-beards, there is 
no need of reiterating our oft-record- 
ed opinion of the tendency of such 
publications. 


THe SINNER’s JusTIFYING RIGHTE- 
ousNess: or a Vindication of the 
Eternal Law, and Everlasting Gospel. 
By John Beart. Abridged by Rev. 
Thomas Jones, Curate of Creaton. 
12mo. 146 pp. 3s. Seeley.—A repub- 
lication of an old and valuable treatise, 
on an infinitely important subject, 
abridged, prefaced, and edited by the 
venerable curate of Creaton, well 
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known by his various and useful 
works, 


Memoirs or Mrs. Susan Hun- 
TINGTON, OF Boston, MAss.: con- 
sisting principally of Extracts from 
her Journal and Letters; with the 
Sermon occasioned by her Death. By 
Benjamin B. Wisner, Pastor of the 
Old South Church, Boston. 12mo. 
pp. 296. 3s. Richard Baynes —This 
volume of interesting memoirs is a 
reprint from one published a short 
time since in America, and which ob- 
tained considerable celebrity in that 
country. It is a valuable addition to 
those American biographical works 
which have been republished, and so 
widely circulated in England. The 
Memoirs of Mrs. Graham, Mrs. 
Newell, and others, are familiar to 
our readers; and we feel no hesita- 
tion in assuring them that, in the pe- 
rusal of the Memoirs of Mrs. Hun- 
tington, their interest and edification 
will not be less promoted than by the 
works to which we have alluded. 
This edition possesses two very power- 
ful recommendations ; first, its extra- 
ordinary cheapness; and, second, the 
profits of sale are to be devoted to- 
wards the liquidating of a debt upon 
a new meeting- house connected 
with one of the most ancient of the 
congregational churches in the king- 
dom. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Mr. Howard Hinton is preparing for publica- 
tion, “ The Work of the Holy Spirit in Conver- 
sion, considered in its Relation to the Condition 
of Man, and the Administration of God.” 

Dr. Wardlaw of Glasgow has a new Volume of 
Sermons nearly ready for publication. 

A new Edition of the Little Villager’s Verse 
Book by the Rev. N. L. Bowles, will be ready 
in a few days. 

A New Monthly Periodical is to be published 
in September next, to be entitled, “ The Edin- 
bargh Jonrnal of Nataral and Geographical Sci- 
ence.”—To be conducted by an Association of 
Naturalists. It is to embrace all the ay 
of Natural History and of Geography, both Phy- 
sical and Descriptive ; and while it will be quite 
Scientific, it will + the same ys be written in 
a popular style. This is the first Geographical 
y Raw which has been published in Great Bri- 
tain. 

Mr. Whitridge is preparing the Scripture Diary 
for the year 1830, which will be pu ed, with 
the Al ‘ks, with Improv 

In the Press, The Early Reformation in Spain, 
and some Account of the Inquisition. Translated 
from the French. By the late A. F. Ramsay, 
Esq. M. D. With a Memoir of the Translator. 
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CirncUMSTANCES over which we had no 
controul, delayed the delivery of the 
American Journals, Reports, &c. on 
which we depended for the regular 
supply of this article. We are happy, 
however, to be enabled, by recent fw 4 
to resume this series of papers, which we 
trust, with greater punctuality to con- 
tin 


ue, 
The Religious Institutions of the United 
States, with their state up to the present 


Tue American Bisie Society was 
formed in 1816. Local Bible Societies 
had previously existed, but it was not till 
a Convention of Delegates met in the 
Consistory Room of the Reformed Dutch 
Charch, New York, in May, 1816, that 
this great National Institution was 
formed 


The first President, Hon. Elias Bou- 
dinot, contributed the noble donation 
of 10,000 dollars, in aid of its funds to 
secure the perpetual distribution of 1000 
Bibles annually. 

The following graduated scale will mark 
the progress of this most valuable Insti- 
tution 


During the first year of the Society, 

were from its Depository, 

Bibles and Testaments, 6,410 copies. 
During the second year 17,594 


Third year---- 31,118 
Fourth year--- 41,513 
Fifth year - --+ 43,246 
Sixth year---- 53,470 
Seventh year. - 54,805 
Eighth year -- 60,439 
Ninth year. --- 63,851 


Tenth year---- 67,134 

Eleventh year- 76,734 

Twelfth year- 134,607 
The Thirteenth year, which has just 
closed, has witnessed the circulation of 
200,122 copies, which is an increase of 
65,515 over that of the preceding year. 
The whole amount of issues in 13 years, 
846,937. Thus in the last year, one third 
as many were circulated has had been 

distributed in the 12 preceding years 

At the annual meeting in May last, 
it was unanimously resolved, To supply 
yo tng family, willing to receive a 
Bible within. the United States, with a 
of the Scriptures within two years. 
The population of the Republic is be- 
tween 12 and 13 millions, or about two 
million five hundred thousand families. 
It is calculated that near a million fami- 


lies are destitute of the Bible. These are 
scattered over a wide extent of country, 
from the Maine to Florida, 12 or 1500 
miles, and from the Atlantic to the Rocky 
Mountains, 1,500 to 2,000 miles. To ac- 
complish that work, many hands, and 
much money will be required, but the 
friends of the Society anticipate its com- 
pletion within the time appointed. 

The American Bible Society House, 
Nassau Street, New York, is more com- 
modious than oursin Earl Street, and the 
printing of the Holy Sciiptures not being 
there a matter of patent or privilege 
they have presses, &c. at work on 
their own premises. At present they 
have in their Depository, 200,000 Bibles 
and Testaments. In the offices they 
have already eight steam power presses 
at work, and eight more will be ready in 
a few weeks, When these sixtcen presses 
are in full operation, they expect to 
print and bind up between 7 and 800,000 
copies per annum, which will more than 
meet the wants of their own population. 
They estimate that half a million of dollars 
will be necessary to accomplish this un- 
dertaking, and confident expectations 
are entertained that it will be raised. In 
New York alone, from 30 to 50,000 dol- 
lars are anticipated. One individual has 
subscribed 5,000 dollars, equal to £1,140. 
sterling. The receipts of the last year 
were 143,184 dollars.* The foreign ope- 
rations of this noble Society, must be de- 
ferred to a future article. 

Tue American TrAct SOcIety has 
been formed four years, which has ad- 
vanced in its contributions and issues in 


the following ratio :— 
Dollars received. Tracts published. 
Ist year--.--- 10,000...-.- 1 million. 
2d ditto ------30,000------ 3 millions, 
3d ditto ..-..-- 45,000. -----5 millions. 
Ath ditto-.-.-- 60,000. .---- 6 millions. 


This Society is constituted on the Ca- 
tholic principles of our Religious Tract So- 
ciety, and at its annual meeting on the 
13th of May, Presbyterian, Baptist, Con- 
gregational, Episcopalian, and Moravian 

inisters took part in the delightful pro- 
ceed of the day. The system of 
domestic distribution has been attempted 
in New York with success. The city is 
divided into districts, and 590 gratuitous 
distributors are engaged. They, with- 
out distinction of rank, colour, or creed, 





4s, 6d. sterling to the dollar. 
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leave at each house in the city a tract 
monthly, by which they distribute 396,000 


every year. This Society publishes a 

Christian Almanack, but they are not 

subject to stamp duty as with us. 
American Home Missrtonary So- 
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decessor in receipts, expendigure, and 
apparent usefulness. Its object is to 
d Christian instruction, by assisting 
stated pastors, ministers, and itinerants, 
to uphold and increase the congregations 
and missionary stations committed to 


cieTy was formed in 1826, and each them. Its progress has been as fol- 
succeeding year has surpassed its pre- lows: 

1827 Aid afforded to 196 Congregations and Districts in Support of 169 Missionaries. 
1828 Ditto 244 Ditto Ditto 201 Ditto, 
1829 Ditto 401 Ditto Ditto 304 Ditto. 


It is found that 289 Sabbath Schools, 
embracing 15,000 pupils, are connected 
with the labours of these agents, who 
also superintend 134 Bible Classes, which 
include 3000 members. 

Thirty-four of the churches under the 
care of these missionaries have, within 
the last year, enjoyed special revivals of 
religion, and 1678 individuals, have been 
added to the churches in ali the stations, 
which is estimated to be about the num- 
ber of hopeful conversions that have 
been known during the past twelve 
months. 

The receipts of the year were 26,997 
dollars. 


AMERICAN EpvucaTion SOocterTy. 
The object of this Institution is to.edu- 
cate pious young men for the work of the 
ministry, and it has been in operation 
14 years. The unrestricted constitution 
of the American Collegiate and Literary 
Institutions, enables men of every com- 
munion to prosecute their studies within 
them, and the design of this Society is, 
therefore, to select suitable candidates 
for the ministry, and to support and 
superintend them while engaged in their 
varied studies. They aim at a thorough 
education, classical and theological, for 
seven years, four years to be spent at some 
College, and three years at some Theolo- 
gical Seminary. Since its establishment, 
404 young men of piety and talents have 
been assisted in their preparatory studies, 
and there are now 200 ministers labouring 
in the churches who were beneficiaries of 
this Society. The average expense is small, 
about 75 dollars per year, and many 


American Churches engage to support: 


for seven years, from 5 to 30 students. 
The church of the Rev. W. Patton, of 
New York, is pledged for 10, that is, 
760 dollars a year for seven years. What 
Congregational Church in England is 
making similar efforts to secure a learned 
and pious ministry ? 

THE GENERAL UNION for promoting 
the Observance of the Christian Sabbath. 
This Union was formed by a most respec- 
table delegation from the several States, 
which met in General Convention at the 
American Tract Society House, New 


York, on the 6th of May, 1828. It con- 
sists of the friends of the Sabbath of 
every name, and declares, “That as 
the weapons of the Christian warfare 
are not carnal but spiritual, the means 
employed by this Society for effecting 
their design shall be, exclusively, the 
influence of personal example, of moral 
suasion, with arguments drawn from 
the oracles of God, from the existing 
laws of our country, and appeals to the 
consciences and hearts of men.” 

During the year 100,000 copies of an 
Address to the People of the United 
States have been circulated The pul- 
on and the press have praclaimed the 
aneful effects of neglecting the fourth 
commandment, and a strong expression 
of public opinion has been obtained 
in ower of the Sabbath. Of this a 
striking illustration is afforded by the 
fact that 467 petitions were last year 
presented to Congress, praying that the 
travelling of the mails, and other Post 
Office business, which, to the disgrace 
of the Government, has been permitted 
until now, may be discontinued; and 
though their prayer was not granted, 
yet they are resolved to persevere till 
the Sabbath be respected throughout 
the Union ! 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY. 
This Society was formed in January, 
1826. It commenced a Sailors’ Magazine 
and Naval Journal in September last. 
Boarding Houses for seamen have been 
established in Boston and Charlestown ; 
a Register Office for Seamen wanting 
places has been opened; a Savings 
Bank has been chartered, and Bethel 
operations are in vigorous operation. They 
propose to a Sea Missionaries to 
visit ports where there is a great resort of 
British and American Seamen. There 
are ten places of ee for seamen, 
in different parts of the Republic, most 
of them large and comm 
built on purpose for them. 


[The remaining Religious Institutions of 
the a States will be noticed in our 
next, 
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WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
UNITED STATES. 

The great valley of the Mississippi, 
and its tributary streams, contains a 
surface of more than 1,800,000 square 
miles. Here there is at present a 
scattered ation of more than four 
millions of people, but so rapidly in- 
creasing, that it is supposed the desti- 
nies of the American Union may be 
eventually controuled by the character 
of this its western population. At the 
present time it is computed that four-fifths 


of its le are living without the benefits 
of a re ministry, and there are now 
more than a thousand organized churches 


without a stated ministry, and a much 
larger number could soon be formed, had 
they but men of com vinden | gael 
ry spirit, to send forth. 

nfidelity on the one hand, and the 
missionaries of the Romish Church on 
the other, threaten this rising population, 
and to rescue the people from these 
miseries, is the design of the Western 
T Seminary. It has been esta- 
blished in the neighbourhood of Pitts- 
burgh, by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, a body distinguished alike by 
their learning, numbers, and attachment 
to the faith. They have deputed the 
Rev. A. D. Campbell, as their agent, to 
visit England and Scotland on behalf of 
this new Institution, and to solicit not 
only donations of money, but books to 
form the Library of the Seminary. Mr. 
pine is honoured by the friendship 
of General Jackson, now President of 
the United States, who has given him an 
autogra h letter, dated from the Presi- 
dent’s oem, Washington, in which he 
says,’ “‘ I take pleasure in recommend- 
ing him to the attention of the pious and 
good amongst whom, by change or other- 
wise, he a A be associated, as a Pres- 
byterian minister, eminently beloved at 
home for his private virtues, and re- 
for his bye and by yd 

as a preacher. He is an agent of the 
Western Seminary in the 
United States, and undertakes this 
journey with a hope that the truly reli- 
gious of every sect will befriend an In- 
stitution devoted alone to the Gospel, 


and a more general diffusion of its 
* The feeling of fraternal 

regard foneee “~ mangement 
Churches be sree strongly cherish- 
ed by the Presbyterian body of North 
and we Sal ’by ate of trust 

that our of books 
that they reciprocate the 


cash ae 
feeling.” r, Campbell’s credentials have 
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been examined by the leading Congrega- 
tional ministers in London, and donations 
will be received by them, or may be sent 
to Mr. Baynes, 28 , Paternoster Row. 


EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY IN 
CANADA. 


A Society for this object was orga- 
nized in London, 1825, under the pa- 
tronage of the Duke of Sussex, the 
Bishop of Salisbury, Lord Bexley, and 
others of high respectability, which has, 
with the assistance of the benevolent in 
Canada and the United States, ned 
a school at Caughnawaga, of 100 Indian 
pupils; another at Kingston, of 100, 
mostly poor children ; at Quebec, of 45; at 
Montreal, of 150; at Westleyville, of 50; 
besides granting aid towards buildin 
four school-houses among the Indians an 
poor settlers. And what will be highly 
gratifying to all Christians, with the 
books sent from this country, a boc 24 
number of Sunday Schools and libraries 
have been assisted in both Provinces. 

The Rev. T. Osgood, its agent, has for 
many years devoted himself with great 
zeal and perseverance to the advance- 
ment of education and religion in these 
Provinces, and has conferred lasting 
benefits on the community, by promot- 
ing the establishment of Lancasterian, 
Sunday and Infant Schools, and by in- 
troducing the system of providing em- 
ployment for poor emigrants and other 
destitute persons, who, without such pro- 
visions, must have been left to depend 
solely on public and private charity. 
Mr. O is now in London, to make 
an appeal in its behalf, to the benevo- 
lence, piety, and liberality of a British 
public, in order to the further advance- 
ment of civilization among the aboriginal 
inhabitants of North America, and to the 
securing and diffusing of the blessings of 


education among the poor and widely 
dispersed inhabitants of these new and 
destitute settlements. 


Besides the usual official documents, 
Mr. Osgood brings with him the follow- 
ing honourable testimonial :— 

* We, the undersigned, having known 
Mr. Osgood for some years past, do 
hereby state, that we consider his exer- 
tions in obtaining employment for the 
destitute, and the means of moral and 
eemever instruction for the nore, 
to have been highly meritorious ; 
that the Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada have felt, and are still feeling, 
the effects of them. We also state, that 
Mr. Osgood has, for a series of years, 
entirely devoted himself to benevolent 
exertions for ameliora the condition 
of his fellow-creatures, and that we con- 
sider him well entitled to the confidence 
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od support of the charitable and well- 


“ J, Rew, Chief Justice of the Court 
K. B. Montreal. 


“ L. C. Foucner, yTwo Assoc. Jus- 


“ GrorGe Pyke, § tices of said Crt, 
“L. J. Papingau, 8 er of the 
House of Assemb ¥; L. Canada.” 

‘ Montreal, 8th April, 1829.” 

We have also the satisfaction to state, on 
the personal authority of Jas. Buchanan, 
Esq., His Majesty’s Consul at New York, 
sy has travell oy ae through 

e upper provinces of Canada, that Mr. 
Osgood’s unassuming and unwearied be- 
nevolence has been the source of much 

in those interesting, but almost un- 
wn settlements. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that from Boston, New 
York, and Philadelphia, he brings cre- 
dentials, signed by some of the most dis- 
tinguished ministers in those cities. 
mations in useful books, as well as 
money, are therefore respectfully solicit- 
ed, and will be faithfully forwarded, if 
sent to Mr. Nisbet, Berners Street; or 
to Mr. Davis, 56, Paternoster Row. 


MILL HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ANNIVERSARY. 

The Twenty-first Anniversary of the 
Protestant Dissenters Grammar School, 
was celebrated at the Institution, on 
Wednesday, June 24th. 

The morning of the day was occupied 
with examinations, &c. which took place 
in the chapel, in the presence of about 
200 Gentlemen and Ladies, the parents 
and friends of the pupils. 

Samuel Favell, Esq. the Treasurer, pre- 
sided, and the Rev. J.P.Smith, D.D., deli- 
vered, on behalf of the Education Com- 
mittee, a detailed account of the depart- 
ments of tuition, going over each class, 
and naming the respective books used in 
the study of the Classics, Mathematics, 
French Language, General Knowledge, 
and Religious Moral Instruction. The 
Mathematical Examination had been held 
on a preceding day by Professor De 
Morgan, of the London University, 
who, in his report, spoke in high terms 


of the proficiency of many amongst the - 


pupils. The Doctor then proceeded to 
deliver the prizes awarded to the several 
classes, after which the pupils were called 
upon to deliver their orations. Those 
from the classical authors were Oratio 
Artabani ad Xerxem, from Herodotus, 
which was delivered by Master Oldfield, 
and Oratio Seneca ad Casarem Neronem, 
which was recited by Master Blundell. 
These were followed by a French dia- 
logue, Parliamentary Debate, and other 
Recitations, all {of which were 
delivered with a degree of correctness and 
taste highly creditable to all concerned, 
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The Rev. J. Burnett, of Cork, ascended 
the desk, and delivered an animated and 
eloquent address to the pupils and their 
parents, after which the Rev. William 
Orme closed that service by prayer. 

The company then strayed around the 
lovely grounds and neighbourhood of this 
noble edifice till the dinner hour, and the 
fineness of the day added greatly to their 
enjoyment of its picturesque scenery and 
charming prospects. 

A cold collation was provided in the 
spacious hall, where the company re- 
assembled, and Mr. Favell presided, 

He announced the legacy of £100. 
from the late Mr, Page, towards the pro- 
jected library, and Mr. White contri- 

uted £20., and Mr. Piper £10. to the 
same object. 

The company was addressed by Joseph 
Gutteridge, George Bennet, and William 
Piper, uires, and by the Rey. Mr. 
Blundell, the Chaplain, Rev. Mr. Bur- 
net, and other ministers present. We 
beg leave cordially to recommend this 
important establishment to the patronage 
of the dissenting community. 

HOMERTON COLLEGE. 

The 99th Annual Meeting: of this In- 
stitution was held on Thursday, June 
25th, at the College. After the ordinary 
business had been transacted, and the 
reports of the Rev. Dr. J. P. Smith and 
the Rev. W. Walford, the valued Tutors, 
were read, the students, 15 in number, 
were examined in Theol and Ethics 
by the Rev, Dr. Winter, assisted by other 
Gentlemen. The Treasurer, Professors, 
and friends, afterwards dined together 
at the Mermaid Tavern. It is p 
to celebrate the Centenary of this Insti- 
tution next year, and Dr. Winter has 
consented (D. V.) to deliver an Address 
on the occassion.” 

HIGHBURY COLLEGE. 

The students of this Institution 
their annual examination on June 30th 
and July ist. On the former day the 
examination was confined to the lan- 
guages, under the direction of a select 
number of ministers, who furnished the 
following report :— 

“ We, the undersigned, having at- 
tended the usual examination of the 


* We have abridged these articles 
from the lengthened reports of the 
World pdr ag a journal which is 
distinguished for its devotedness to the 
cause of Benevolent and Christian Insti- 
tutions, and for the general faithfulness 
with which it reports their proceedings. 
The unequivocal tone which it main 
in support of nonconformist F ag etn 
claims for it the patronage of the dissent- 
ing body, and which, we are glad to hear, 
is progressively increasing.— Editors, 
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students at Highbury College, have the 
greatest pleasure in bearing testimon 

to the diligence and proficiency, whic 

they displayed in the Classical and He- 
brew languages. The proceedings of the 
day were such, as to reflect the highest 
credit on the institation ; on the ability 
of the excellent tutors, by whom it is 
conducted ; and on the talents and ap- 
plication of the students. 

* Copious portions of the books pro- 
fessed were read at the option of the 
Chairman, viz. 

“ Class of the first year—The four 
Georgics; the first six Books of the 
#Eneid ; the Analecta Minora; and the 
first Book of the Odyssey. 

“Class of the second year — The 
Odes and Epistles of Horace; three 
Books of ‘the Odyssey ; and an Oration 
of Lysias. 

Class of the third year—In Cicero, 
the Orations against Cataline, the Ist, 
2d, and 9th Philippics ; and first Book 
of Herodotus and (Edipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocles. 

* Class of fourth year—The 10th, 13th, 
15th, and 16th Satires of Juvenal ; the 
first and second Books of Thucydides ; 
and the Book of Job in Hebrew. 

“J. Humpurys, LL.D. 
“ E, Henperson, Ph. D. 
“W. J. Hore, A.M. 

“« Epen. Miter, A.M. 
Jos. BERRY.” 

On July Ist, the students were exa- 
mined in theology and several branches 
of literature, before the Rev. Samuel 
Rooker, in the chair, Rev. Dr. Bennett, 
and other ministers and gentlemen. 
Several essays were read, uestions 
answered upon philosophical and theolo- 
gical subjects; when it appeared, that 
the classes of students had tively 

rsued a course of study in Mental 

hi and Ethics, the Elements of 
Algebra, Civil and Fcclesiastical History, 
the Interpretation of Scripture, the 
Evidences of Christianity, Systematic 
we: and Hebrew Antiquities and 


In the evening, the annual meeting 
was held at the College, T. Wilson, Esq. 
in the chair; when the report of the 
past year was read and adopted; and 
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theological essays were read by two of 
the senior students ; one on the trine 
of the Incarnation, the other on the 
Mediatorial System. 

It is earnestly hoped, that the friends 
of an educated mi will endeavour, 
by their liberal contributions, to liqui- 
date a debt of £3000. which yet remains 
on account of the erection of the Col- 
lege. 

OPENING OF THE WESTERN ACADEMY. 

On Wednesday, the Ist of July, a 
General Meeting of the Subscribers to 
the Western Academy was convened at 
Exeter, when the ‘business of that Tn- 
— commenced a the Presi- 
dency of the Rev. G. Payne, LL.D, 

In the morning, the Rev. J. Saltren 
having been called to the chair, the Re- 
port of the Committee was read, and 
various resolutions were moved and 
om ay Many excellent speeches were 

le, and much liberality evinced by 
the Ministers and Gentlemen present, 
all of whom appeared to feel great in- 
terest in the prosperity of this important 
Institution. 

In the evening the Rev. Dr. Payne 
preached a judicious and highly appro- 
priate discourse, from 2 Cor. ii, 16., after 
which, the Rev. J. Saltren addressed 
the Candidates for the Christian ministry, 
in his usual strain of simplicity and 
fervour. 

All the proceedings of the day were 
peculiarly gratifying; and it is h 
that the friends of religion, and of an 
enlightened and effective ministry, will 
not allow the usefulness of this Seminary 
to be circumscribed for want of pecuniary 


support. 
REMOVALS. 


In November last, the Rey. D. A. 
Jones, then of Foleshill, near Coventry, 
accepted a unanimous invitation from the 
Independent Church and Congregation 
at Chorley, Lancashire, to become their 
pastor, and commenced his stated la- 
bours there the first Sabbath in the pre- 
sent year, 

Rev. B. Byron, of Lincoln, has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastoral office from 
the Church of Christ at Ashburton, 
Devonshire. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AN D MINOR CORRESPONDENCE, 


Communications have been received during the 


t month from the Reverend 


Messrs. R. Halley—R. Ashton — J. Bulmer—J. Leifchild--J. Bounsell--B. Byron-- 


D. A. Jones- 8S. Bowen. 


Also from Messrs. J. B. Williams--James Edmeston--M. Cooper—T. Williams-- 
Henry Dunn--Joseph Maitland—J. P. T.—Zeta—An Old Deacon--A Constant 


Reader. 


The Communication of a Constant Reader will 


We 
Statis 


appear in our next. 


robably 
to publish a revised List of our Churches, with all the Ecclesiastical 
we can collect, in our next Supplement, and we beg, therefore, to solicit 


the assistance of our kind Correspondents to complete it. 








